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ACIMORSPAGT. 
ANOTHER LOOK AT CONFEDERATION 


George F. G. STANLEY 


The Royal Military College of Canada 


President of the Canadian Historical Association 


I 


There are probably few Canadian historians, and even fewer political 
scientists, who have not, at some time or another, taken a second glance 
at the British North America Act of 1867; few of them, too, who have 
not lectured to their students upon the facts underlying the federal union 
of which the Act is the legislative expression, and commented upon the 
nature and essence of Canadian federalism. It is because of the generality 
of interest in the British North America Act that I have yielded to the 
temptation, not to present to you, as my presidential address, a detailed 
paper upon some narrow aspect of the historical researches which have 
absorbed my time during the last two or three years, but to offer for 
your consideration a few general comments upon a subject which has 
both a wide and a topical interest at the present time. My approach is, 
of course, that of the historian. I am concerned, not with what our cons- 
titution is or ought to be — that I leave to my scientifically political breth- 
ren — but with how it became what it is. 


To my mind the principal factor —I do not suggest it as the sole 
factor but as one of the most important — in determining the course of 
Canadian constitutional development, has been the existence, within 
Canada, of two competing ethnic, cultural groups. The Earl of Durham, 
in his famous Report, chose to refer to them as “two nations warring in 
the bosom of a single state”.1 Were he writing in today’s idiom, he might 
have preferred to substitute the word “co-existing” for “warring’’. Certainly 
“warring” is too strong and too inaccurate a word to describe what has 
been simply the political struggle on the part of the English-speaking 
population for supremacy, and on the part of the French-speaking popu- 
lation for survival. This struggle has dominated the whole story of Cana- 
dian politics. It probably accounts for the prepossession of Canadian 
historians with political and constitutional history. The struggle is one 
which still continues, and the issues are still the same; supremacy as 
against survival, or to use the contemporary terms, centralization as 
against provincial autonomy. 


* Although this paper was read partly in English and partly in French, it is 
printed here entirely in English. 

1 Sir Reginald Coupland, The Durham Report, an abridged version with an 
introduction and notes (Oxford, 1945), p. 15. For an unabridged edition see that 
published by Methuen & Co. Limited, London, 1902; or Sir Charles Lucas, Lord 
Durham’s Report on the Affairs of British North America, Oxford, 1912, vol. II. 
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And yet, perhaps, if the word “warring” is unsuitable as a general ' 


description of Anglo-French relations within the bosom of this country, 
Canada, at times it has not been without some aptness; for the bitterness 
and misunderstandings which have frequently accompanied our relations 
have cut, on occasions, close to the bone. That civil strife in Canada has 
never degenerated into civil war has been due, in part at least, to the 
recognition by both peoples of the necessity of some modus vivendi and 
the recognition by each of the rights of the other. The recognition and 
definition of these rights is the basis of the entente, understanding, pact, 
compact, call it what you will, which is the foundation of our political 
unity. Without such an entente there would have been, and would be 
no Canada as we know it today. Much has been written, both in the 
French and English languages about this pact; some of it narrow and 
legalistic; more of it unhistorical; much of it purely polemical. If we 
attempt to look upon this pact or entente as a legal contract, freely entered 
into by two parties and intended by them to be legally enforceable in a 
court of law, our vision will be so limited as to be distorted; for a pact 
or compact is not a contract in the legal sense. It is a gentleman’s agree- 
ment, an understanding based upon mutual consent, with a moral rather 
than a juridical sanction. The Anglo-French understanding which alone 
has made government possible within the boundaries of the larger Canada 
has become sanctified by time and continued acceptance, until today it 
is looked upon by many as a convention of our constitution. It is my 
immediate purpose, this evening, to trace for you the origin and growth 
of this convention, and to discuss some of its implications in the develop- 
ment of our constitution. 


II 


It was the cession of Canada to Great Britain in 1763, that initiated 
the problem of which our bi-racial pact in Canada became the ultimate 
solution. It brought within an English, Protestant empire, a French, 
Catholic colony. How the one could successfully incorporate the other 
was the question which confronted British statesmen following the Treaty 
of Paris. Previous experience with Acadia offered little in the way of 
guidance; the expulsion of the inhabitants of the new colony was neither 
a humane nor a politically satisfying solution. The easy answer seemed 
to be assimilation; the King’s new subjects might even be induced 
to abandon their heretical ways before they were swamped by British 
immigration to Canada. Assimilation was the object and essence of the 
Proclamation issued on October 7, 1763, over the sign manual of George 
III. ? It was also the object of the long commission and letter of instruc- 
tions issued the first British Governor of Canada, James Murray.? But 


2 A. Shortt and A. G. Doughty, Documents Relating to the Constitutional 
History of Canada, 1759-1791 (Ottawa, 1918) I, 163 ff. 
3 Jbid., 173 ff, 181 ff. 
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assimilation, particularly a half-hearted assimilation, proved unsuccess- 
ful. Its one effect was to stiffen the heart and mind of the French-speaking 
population, and to give strength and cohesion to its determination to 
survive as a cultural and as a political group. Ten years of criminations 
and recriminations between the King’s old and new subjects resulted in 
a victory for the latter. In 1774, the Quebec Act‘ definitely removed 
the anti-French, anti-Catholic bias of earlier policy. It cleared the way for 
French Canadians to accept government appointments; it guaranteed to 
the French those civil laws and religious privileges which, to this time, had 
either been denied, neglected, or merely tolerated. In brief, the Quebec 
Act placed the French Canadians, the King’s new subjects, on a basis of 
political and religious equality with the English and Anglo-Americans, 
the so-called old subjects. The Act did not father the French fact in 
Canada; what it did do was to provide it with a juridical foundation. 
An English-Canadian historian, Professor A. L. Burt, has written “the 
Quebec Act embodied a new sovereign principle of the British Empire: 
the liberty of non-English peoples to be themselves”; ®° a French Cana- 
dian, Etienne Parent, has called the Act, “‘a true social contract between 
us and England ... the consecration of our natural right”.® The Quebec 
Act, it might be noted in passing, was never repealed by the British 
Parliament; some of its provisions have been nullified by subsequent 
legislation, but it still stands, honoured by French Canadians as the Magna 
Charta of their national rights and privileges. 


From the standpoint of the French Canadians, the guarantees afforded 
by the Quebec Act had come none too soon. Within several shot-riddled 
years, the whole demographic premise upon which the British Government 
had made the concessions embodied in the Act, that of a continuing pre- 
dominance of the French-speaking population, had been altered by the 
coming of the United Empire Loyalists. From one-twentieth of the total 
population, the English-speaking inhabitants of the old province of Quebec 
increased, in a few months, to one-seventh. Co-existence, or perhaps I 
should say co-habitation, became more difficult than ever. The constitu- 
tion of 1774 became an anachronism. It brought neither understanding 
nor prosperity to the province. It was, in truth, satisfactory neither to 
the French nor to the English-speaking population; both of whom could 
unite their voices upon two demands only, political separation from each 
other and a greater share in the management of their own local affairs. 
The Loyalists had been accustomed to and demanded elective, represent- 
ative institutions on the British parliamentary model; many French Cana- 
dians, imbued with the pro-English ideas of Voltaire and the Encyclo- 


4 Ibid., 570 ff; 14 Geo. III, c. 83. 

5 A. L. Burt, The Old Province of Quebec (Toronto and Minneapolis, 1933) 
p. 200. 

6 Quoted in L. Groulx, Histoire du Canada francais depuis la découverte (Mont- 
réal, 1952) III, 75. 
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paedists, or perhaps only with those of Pierre du Calvet, likewise demanded 
the political freedom denied them by the constitution of 1774. Some there 
were in London who wondered what the effect of the changes would be: 
some who argued that the establishment of a “separate and local” legis- 
lature “under any form or model which can be adopted for the purpose” 
would lead inevitably “to habitual Notions of a distinct interest”, and 
“to the existence of a virtual independence” and then, “naturally to pre- 
pare the way for an entire separation, whenever other circumstances shall 
bring it forward”.* But the British government believed that it knew 
what the situation required: the old province of Quebec should be divided 
into two new, separate and distinct provinces on an ethnic basis, with 
the Ottawa river as the line of division; and each province should be 
provided with a new constitution generally assimilated to that of Great 
Britain, including an elective assembly as well as appointed legislative 
-and executive councils. ~On June 19, 1791, Canada’s second constitution 
by British parliamentary enactment received the royal assent and became 
law. § 


Few British politicians, or Anglo-Canadians for that matter, fully 
appreciated what impact the Constitutional Act would have upon the prob- 
lem of reconciling the French and English-speaking inhabitants of the 
two Canadas. Grenville seems to have had some vague ideas when he 
wrote to Lord Dorchester, sending him a draft copy of the new constitu- 
tion, that “a considerable degree of attention is due to the prejudices 
and habits of the French Inhabitants who compose so large a proportion 
of the community, and every degree of caution should be used to continue 
to them the enjoyment of those civil and religious rights which were 
secured to them by the Capitulation of the Province, or have since been 
granted by the liberal and enlightened spirit of the British Government”. ® 
So too did William Pitt, when he answered Fox’s objections to dividing 
the old province, that any effort to unite the two peoples within a single 
political entity governed by a single legislature, would lead only to “a 
perpetual scene of factious discord”.1° But Grenville, when he wrote 
about the rights of the French Canadians, was thinking only of how the 
British Government might distract their attention away from what French- 
men, and French women too, were doing and saying in the streets of the 


7 Shortt and Doughty, Documents, II, p. 983; Discussion of Petitions and Counter 
Petitions re Change of Government in Canada, enclosed in Grenville to Dorchester, 
Oct. 20, 1789. 

8 Jbid., II, p. 1031 ff. 

9 Ibid., I, p. 988; Grenville to Dorchester, Oct. 20, 1789. 

10 The Annual Register or a View of the History, Politics and Literature for 
the Year 1791 (London, 1795), p. 111. Charles James Fox had criticized the proposed 
division of the old province on the grounds that “the French and English Canadians 
would be completely distinguished from each other. But he considered such a 
measure big with mischief; and maintained that the wisest policy would be to form 
the two descriptions of people into one body, and endeavour to annihilate all national 
distinctions”. (Annual Register, 1791, 110). 
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Paris of the Revolution. And William Pitt beclouded his argument with 
Fox by talking airly and unrealistically about how the French Canadians, 
novices in the art of parliamentary government, would be so impressed 
with the success attending the working of the new English-type constitu- 
tion in the neighbouring province, that they would strive to enjoy its 
fullest benefits by uniting with English-speaking Canada. Race, religion, 
laws and traditions would, one after the other, be discarded as Lower 
Canadians sought the Holy Grail of political success and economic prosper- 
ity. The very fact of splitting Quebec into two provinces, Upper and 
Lower Canada, of which Fox (and the English-speaking minority in Lower 
Canada) had complained, would, in the end, be the means of bringing 
about ultimate unity. Edmund Burke spoke in a similar vein. It was a 
strange kind of reasoning. Granting the sincerity of their convictions, 
one may only conclude that they were ignorant of Canada, that they had 
misread its history, and that they misunderstood the whole concept of 
nationality. 4 


Far from encouraging the French to abandon their own conscious- 
ness of identity, the effect of the Constitutional Act of 1791 was to give 
renewed vigour to the idea of French Canadian separateness. It provided 
the French fact with a geographical as well as a political buttress. I 
the Quebec Act of 1774 guaranteed the survival of the French Canadians, 
the Constitutional Act of 1791 guaranteed the survival of French Canada. 
The Act of 1791 was the logical, if not the inevitable sequel to the Act 
of 1774. It was, in the words of Canon Groulx, “‘a renewed consecration 
of the French fact in Canada.” © 


This is not the place to discuss the internal defects of the Constitution 
of 1791. They are familiar to every student of our history. And yet I 
wonder, sometimes, whether there has not been too much inclination on 
the part of Canadians to treat the Act of 1791 as a kind of constitutional 
whipping boy; whether in trying to be political scientists, we cease to be 
historians. Do we not sometimes fall into the error of confusing the 
regime with its institutions? Do we not, all too frequently, look upon 
the history of Canada in isolation, forgetting that these years are, at the 
same time, the years of Conservative ascendancy in Great Britain, the 
years of the anti-liberal restrictive legislation inspired by the excesses of \ 
the French Revolution? Is it wholly without significance, when consider- 
ing the constitutional developments of Canada between 1791 and 1840, 
to recall that only three weeks before the passage of the Act the same 
British government which sponsored it issued the first of the decrees 
against sedition; and that in 1830, only seven years before blood was shed 
on the banks of the Richelieu, and near Gallow’s Hill, the Duke of Welling- 


11 W. P. M. Kennedy, The Constitution of Canada, 1534-1937, an introduction to 
its development, law and custom (Oxford, 1938), p. 86. 
12 Groulx, Histoire du Canada français, II, 133. 
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ton had cried that he would never bring forward any measure of parlia- 
mentary reform, and that “as long as he held any station in the Govern- 
ment of the country, he should always feel it his duty to resist any such 
measure when proposed by others”. 1% I do not mean to imply that the 
Constitution of 1791 was without fault. I simply suggest that, taking 
conditions as they were, there could be no answer during these years to 
the dilemma of how to reconcile imperial centralization and colonial 
autonomy. There could be no accommodation between a reactionary, 
metropolitan Toryism and a revolutionary provincial democracy, within 
the rigid framework of the constitution. Under other circumstances the 
Constitution of 1791 might have worked moderately well; under the 
circumstances such as they were, it collapsed in fire and bloodshed. 


The immediate sequel to the rebellions in Upper and Lower Canada 
was the suppression of the ill-fated constitution and the appointment of 
a special commissioner, the Earl of Durham, to inquire into the political 
situation and make recommendations regarding “the Form and Administ- 
ration of the Civil Government” to be granted to the two Canadas. In 
his Report, dated January 31, 1839, Durham exposed the weakness of 
the previous regime, and recommended the concession of effective self- 
government to the Canadians. But if Durham favoured self-government 
(or what is known in our history as responsible government) it was only 
for a government dominated by English-speaking people. Essentially an 
Imperialist and a centralizer, Durham was the effective advocate of the 
supremacy of things English. He toyed with the idea of a federal union 
of the British North American provinces, but cast it aside when he real- 


… ized that it would inevitably give the French Canadians of Lower Canada 


control over their own local affairs; instead, he recommended that Upper 
and Lower Canada be joined together in an indissoluble union with one 
government and one legislature. “I believe”, he wrote, “that tranquillity 
can only be restored by subjecting the Province to the vigorous rule of 
an English majority; and that the only efficacious government would be 
that formed by a legislative union”.1* It was the old policy of assimila- 
tion all over again. 


In 1840 the British Parliament performed the marriage ceremony. 
The two Canadian provinces, dissimilar in numbers, as well as in origin, 
faith, language and tradition, were united by the Act of Union. The 
new constitution did not, however, follow strictly to the letter the recom- 
mendations which Durham had penned the year before. The union was 
not a thorough-going, punitive, Anglicizing union such as the Earl had 
contemplated. The demographic situation would not permit it. The fact 


18 Quoted in J. A. R. Marriott, England Since Waterloo (London, 1936), p. 88. 

14 Coupland, The Durham Report, p. 161. 

15 W. P. M. Kennedy, Documents of the Canadian Constitution, 1759-1915 
(Toronto, 1918), pp. 536-550; 3 & 4 Victoria, c. 35. 
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was that the English-speaking populations of the two provinces combined 
did not enjoy what Durham mistakenly believed to be the case, “a clear 
English majority”.1$ A legislative union pure and simple, instead of 
overwhelming the French Canadians, would have had the opposite result; 
it would have given them unquestioned control of the legislature of the 
' united province, and this state of affairs, even though it might endure only 
a few years, was regarded as intolerable. The only way to defeat the 
French majority would be to crib, cabin and confine it to Lower Canada; 
and this could best be done by preserving as distinct, political entities 
the two provinces which it had been proposed to obliterate and by giving 
each of them equal representation in the new legislature. Since the 
English-speaking representatives from Upper Canada could always hope 
to find a few compatriots among the representatives of Lower Canada, 
together they would outnumber the delegates of French origin. The new 
of federalism,-with the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada continuing 
in existence under the names of Canada West and Canada East, despite 
their union in one political entity called the Province of Canada. Nil 
facit error nominis, cum de corpore constat, the name does not affect the 
substance so long as its identity is manifest, is a maxim familiar to every 
lawyer. 


But British policy in the end defeated itself. By denying French 
Canadians the temporary advantage of representation according to popu- 
lation, the British authorities not only strengthened French determination 
to hold securely every privilege gained in 1774 and 1791, they unwit- 
tingly provided them with the very means of holding these privileges, 
when as expected, the numbers of the French-speaking population fell 
below those of their English-speaking rivals. Equality of representation 
for the two provinces which were the political and geographical expres- 
sions of the two racial groups, was a sword which cut both ways. 


The federal nature of the new constitution became more and more 
apparent as the years passed. Voting and acting as a political unit, the 
French Canadians were too large and too significant a bloc to be ignored. 
Government by one province alone, Canada West, was impossible; the 
collaboration of Canada East was not only desirable, it was a political 
necessity. And this collaboration could only be obtained upon French 
Canada’s own terms. Sir Charles Bagot recognized this fact when, in 
1842, he finally took Louis LaFontaine, the French Canadian leader, into 
his ministry along with his English-speaking colleague, Robert Baldwin. 
Sir Charles wrote to an infuriated Colonial Secretary in London: 


I knew... that I could not hope to succeed with the French Canadians as a 
Race... and not as a mere party in the House, unless I could secure the 


16 Coupland, The Durham Report, p. 161. 
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services of men who possessed their confidence, and who would bring to my 
assistance, not only their own talents, and some votes in the House of Assembly, 
but the goodwill and attachment of their race, and that I could not obtain 
such services unless I was willing to place the individuals in a position in my 
Council which would prevent them from feeling themselves a hopeless minority 
against a suspicious and adverse majority. 17 


Bagot congratulated himself that he had “satisfied” the French Cana- 
dians that the Union was “capable of being administered for their happi- 
ness and advantage, and have consequently disarmed their opposition to 
it”. He had, however, done a great deal more. He had established the 
first of the dual ministries with their premiers and their attorneys-general 
_ from both Canada East and Canada West; he had pointed the way to 
the development of the principle of the double-majority; he had given 
official sanction to the federal idea implicit in the Act of 1840. The two 
old provinces of Upper and Lower Canada might have ceased to exist 
in law, but they did exist in fact and in practice, and continued to exist 
throughout the whole of the Union period. There was real truth in John 
A. Macdonald’s statement in 1865, “although we now sit in one Parliament, 
supposed constitutionally to represent the people without regard to sections 
or localities, yet we know, as a matter of fact, that since the union in 
1841, we have had a Federal Union”.1® There was a wide gap between 
intention and reality. In spite of Bagot’s precedent, the original idea 
behind the Union died hard. Metcalfe tried to win French support by 
appealing not to a race but simply to individuals of French origin. He 
failed. In the end Lord Elgin gave the coup de grâce to Durham’s policy 
of denationalization and assimilation. He reverted to Sir Charles Bagot’s 
policy, and in so doing restored thé principle that an Anglo-French entente 
or understanding was the sine qua non of the successful operation of the 
Canadian political system. It is a principle which has lasted to the present 
day. Not only did Lord Elgin recall Baldwin and LaFontaine to his 
ministry, he also set the seal of approval upon the bi-national character 
of the regime by obtaining from the British authorities the abrogation of 
Article XLI of the Act of Union declaring English to be the one language 
of official record. And then, at the opening of the legislative session in 
January 1849, he read the speech from the throne both in French and in 
English. 1 


The Union did not, however, enjoy a long or peaceful life. Fund- 
amentally the explanation for its early demise is to be found in the internal 
contradiction upon which it was based, for it was neither frankly federal 
nor unequivocally unitary. The union, indeed, managed to survive its 
twenty-five harried years only by applying the principles of disunion. 


17 K. N. Bell and W. P. Morrell, Select Documents on British Colonial Policy, 
1830-1860 (Oxford, 1928), pp. 62-71: Bagot to Stanley, Sep. 26, 1842. 

18 Parliamentary Debates on the Subject of the Confederation of the British 
North American Provinces (Quebec, 1865), p. 30. 

19 Kennedy, The Constitution of Canada, p. 257. 
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The heavy hammer blows which finally brought about its end were those 
wielded by the French-baiting, Catholic-hating Clear Grits of Canada 
West and their francophobe journalist leader, George Brown. No Popery 
and No French Domination were the constant Grit refrain; to which was — 
added, once Canada West had passed the neighbouring province in popu- 
lation, the more positive and more politically dangerous slogan, Rep. by 
Pop. Representation by population was a denial of the political under- 
standing upon which LaF ontaine and Canada East had agreed to collabo- 
rate with Baldwin and Canada West in the administration of the United 
Province. It meant the end of the principle of equality, the collapse of 
the federal concept, the exposure of Lower Canada to the rule of a hostile, 
alien majority, the overthrow of the entente which had alone made govern- 
ment possible. As the new slogan gained adherents so too did the idea 
that the premise upon which Anglo-French collaboration was based, 
namely the mutual acceptance of equality of status, was a vital and fund- 
amental principle of the constitution; that it constituted, if not an unbreak- 
able pact, at least a gentleman’s agreement between the two racial groups 
which went to make up the population. In 1849 LaFontaine had replied 
to Papineau: 


It is on the basis of the principle of looking upon the Act of Union as a con- 
federation of two provinces... that I hereby emphatically declare that never I 
will consent to one of the sections of the Province having, in this House, a 
greater number of members than the other, whatever the numbers of its popula- 
tion may be. 20 


Hincks, Cartier and Macdonald all spoke in a similar vein. In April 
1861, during one of the periodic debates on representation by popula- 
ion, Macdonald uttered what may possibly be the first statement in 
English of what we today speak of as the Compact theory of Confedera- 
tion, when he said “The Union was a distinct bargain, a solemn con- 
tract”. 21 This was no slip of the tongue. In 1865, during the Confedera- 
tion debates, he again referred to “The Treaty of Union” between Lower 
and Upper Canadians. ?? 


TN — 


There is no need for me to discuss the various factors leading to 
Confederation — the threat of American imperialism, the fear of the west- 
ward expansion of the United States, the necessity for improved railway 
communications, the political impasse in Canada; all of this is familiar 


20 Quoted in Groulx, Histoire du Canada français, IV, p. 21. ; 

21 The Leader, Toronto, April 30, 1861. La Minerve (April 25, 1861) praised 
Macdonald for his stand against Rep by Pop: “Soyons francs! est-ce qu’il ne faut 
pas un grand courage, une grande force d'âme et beaucoup d’honnêteté pour agir 
ainsi? Mettez donc cette conduite ferme et sincère en parallèle avec la lâche con- 
duite d’un de ses adversaires, et dites où est l’homme d'état, où est l’allié naturel 
des Bas Canadiens?” 

22 Confederation Debates, p. 28. 
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ground to generations of Canadian students. Nor is it necessary for me 
to chronicle the erratic course of the ambulatory conference of 1864 or 
to follow its members, bottle by bottle, as they travelled through the Mar- 
itimes and Canada, dispensing good will and self-congratulatory speeches 
to all who were prepared to listen to them. However, I do wish to direct 
your attention, for a moment, to the fundamental problem which faced the 
delegates who met at Charlottetown and at Quebec, that of reconciling the 
conflicting interests of the two racial groups and of the conflicting prin- 
ciples of centralization and provincial autonomy. Broadly speaking — and 
there are, of course, exceptions to this general statement — the English- 
speaking representatives, pragmatists, suspicious of ideas and generaliza- 
tions, preoccupied with economic and political interests and secure in 
their every increasing majority over the French Canadians, were disposed 
to favour a strong central government, if not actually a legislative union;,. 
the French Canadians, empiricists, uneasy, apprehensive, and deeply con- 
cerned with the survival of their culture, were by religion and by history 
in favour of a constitution which would, at the very least, secure them 
such guarantees as they had already extracted from the British govern- 
ment during the hundred years which had gone before. No French Cana- 
dian, intent upon preserving his national identity or bettering his political 
future could ever agree to a legislative union. “Only federalism would 
permit the two, distinct, and separate, cultures to co-exist side by side 


- within the bosom of a single state. Federalism, not a half-way, hesitant, 


ill-defined, semi-unitary federalism like that which had evolved out of 
the Act of Union, but an honest, whole-hearted, clearly-stated, precise 
federalism was the only solution acceptable to the French Canadian leaders. 
Thus, the one group was, at heart, for unity and fusion; the other for 
diversity and co-operation; the one was dominated by economic fact / 
and the other, philosophical aaa ee ; 


The fundamental opposition of these two divergent points of view 
does not, unfortunately, appear in the documentary fragments of the 
conferences which we possess; it does, however, emerge clearly in a letter 
written by Sir Arthur Gordon, Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick, 
following his visit to Charlottetown and his conversations with Cartier, 
Brown and Galt. In a lengthy despatch to the Colonial Office outlining 
the details of the union scheme as the Canadians had put it up to the 
Maritimers, Gordon wrote: 


With regard to the important question of the attributes to be assigned to the 
respective Legislatures and Governments, there was a very great divergence 
of opinion. The aim of Lower Canada is a local independence as complete 
as circumstances will permit, and the peculiarities of race, religion and habits 
which distinguish its people render their desire respectable and natural. 23 


23 Public Archives of Canada, New Brunswick, C.O. 189, vol. 9: Gordon to 
Cardwell, confidential, Sep. 22, 1864. This letter is reproduced, in part, in W. F. 
O’Connor, Report pursuant to Resolution of the Senate to the Honourable the Speaker 


/ 
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It was at Quebec that the new constitution took form and shape. 
To the old capital of New France came delegates from the six provinces, 
the four seaboard provinces of Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick, and the two provinces of Canada, which, if 
they did not have a juridical basis, had, at least, as I have pointed out, 
a factual foundation. This gathering at Quebec was the first and only 
constituent body in the whole of our constitutional history. All previous 
constitutions had been drafted, considered, and passed, by an outside 
authority; in 1864 the thirty-three representatives of the British North 
American provinces met, with the blessing and approval of the British 
Government, to do what had hitherto always been done for them. 


The constitution which they adopted in the form of seventy-two 
Resolutions had already been prepared in draft form before the Canadian 
delegates had ever disembarked at Charlottetown. In many respects it 
bore a striking resemblance to an outline plan which had appeared over 
the name of Joseph Charles Taché in Le Courrier du Canada in 1857, and 
which had been published as a book in the following year.?4 In 
summary form, what the Quebec Conference decided was that the new 
union should be federal in character; that its central parliament should 
comprise two houses, the upper based on representation by provinces, and 
the lower upon representation by population; that the powers of the central 
government should be of a general character and those of the provincial 
legislatures of a local nature. These powers were carefully enumerated, 
but the legislative residuum was given to the central parliament. The 
French and English languages were to enjoy equal status in the central 
parliament and courts and in the legislature and courts of the province 


of Lower Canada. 


Georges Cartier, generally, was satisfied with what had been achieved. 
He felt that even though he had been obliged to yield much to the demands 
of Macdonald and Brown and other advocates of a strong central govern- 
ment, he had, nevertheless, succeeded in preserving the rights and priv- 


ileges of his own people and of the province in which they lived. °° He 


by the Parliamentary Counsel (Ottawa, 1939), Annex 2, pp. 84-6. Large sections of 
the original letter were, however, omitted in the printed version. The quotation 
given here is one of the omitted portions. wi 

24 3. G. Taché, Des provinces de l'Amérique du Nord et d’une union fédérale 
(Québec, 1858). À 

25 “Objection had been taken to the scheme now under consideration, because 
of the words, ‘new nationality. Now, when we were united together, if union were 
attained, we would form a political nationality with which neither the national origin, 
nor the religion of any individual would interfere. It was lamented by some that we 
had this diversity of races, and hopes were expressed that this distinctive feature 
would cease. The idea of unity of races was utopian— it was impossible.... We 
could not do away with the distinctions of race. We could not legislate for the 
disappearance of the French Canadians from American soil, but British and French 
Canadians alike could appreciate ‘and understand their position relative to each 
other”. (Cartier, Feb. 7, 1865, Confederation Debates, p. 60). Subsequently, in 
answer to the criticisms of A. A. Dorion, Cartier said, “I have always had the 
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had, moreover, succeeded in maintaining the fundamental principle of the 
entente between the two racial groups in Canada, equality of/race, equality 
of religion, equality of language, equality of laws. Even George Brown, 
the old francophobe, had gone as far as to admit to the Canadian legisla- 
ture “whether we ask for parliamentary reform for Canada alone, or in 
union with the Maritime Provinces, the French Canadians must have their 
views consulted as well as us (sic). This scheme can be carried and no 
scheme can be that has not the support of both sections of the province.” 7° 
The new constitution might not be designed to be the most efficient, but 
it would, at least, be just. 


The next step was as easy as it was logical. Since both races were 
equal, a decision taken, an agreement arrived at by the equal partners on 
the fundamental character of the new constitution, could not be changed 
without the consent of each. It was, in fact a treaty, a compact binding 
upon both parties. This was a view which scarcely roused a dissenting 
voice in the Canada of 1865. Not one of the Canadians who fathered 
the resolutions at Quebec failed to stress the unalterable character of the 
agreement they had made. Macdonald said, “these resolutions were in 
the nature of a treaty, and if not adopted in their entirety, the proceed- 
ings would have to be commenced de novo”.?" McGee, in his high-pitched 
but not unmusical voice, cried: 


And that there may be no doubt about our position in regard to that document, 
we say, question it you may, reject it you may, or accept it you may, but 
alter it you may not. (Hear, hear.) It is beyond your power, or our power, to 
alter it. There is not a sentence — ay, or even a word — you can alter without 
desiring to throw out the document.... On this point, I repeat after all my 
hon. friends who have already spoken, for one party to alter a treaty is, of 
course, to destroy it. 28 


Taché, Cartier, McDougall, Brown, all of them described the Quebec 
Resolutions as a “treaty” or as a “pact”, and argued for adoption without 
amendment. 2° : 


interests of Lower Canada at heart and have guarded them more seduously than 
the hon. member for Hochelaga and his partisans have ever done”. (Confederation 
Debates, p. 714). Hector Langevin, the Solicitor-General, took the same view He 
said, “We are considering the establishment of a Confederacy — with a Central Parlia- 
ment and local parliaments. The Central or Federal Parliament will have the con- 
trol of all measures of a general character..., but all matters of local interest, all 
that relates to the affairs and rights of the different sections of the Confederacy, 
will be reserved for the control of the local parliaments.... It will be the duty 
of the Central Government to see that the country prospers, but it will not be its 
duty to attack our religion, our institutions, or our nationality, which... will be 
amply protected”. (Confederation Debates, pp. 367-8. See also pp. 373, 392.) 

26 Confederation Debates, p. 87. 

27 Jbid., p. 16. Macdonald repeated this idea several times throughout his 
speech; see pp. 31-2. 

28 Jbid., p. 136. 

29 Ibid., pp. 83, 88, 714, 720. See also Chapter II in Sir George Ross, The 
Senate of Canada, its Constitution Powers and Duties Historically Considered (To- 
ronto 1914). 
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It is easy for the lawyer or the political scientist, three generations 
later, to reply that in 1865 there was no treaty really made at all, that 
the Compromise of Quebec could not possess the attributes of a treaty or 
of a legal contract. Nevertheless the historical fact remains that the men 
who used these terms were the men who drafted the Resolutions; they 
chose their words with deliberation; many of them were lawyers, they 
knew what they were saying/ They were not, every one of them, trying 
to becloud the issue before the legislature or to confuse the legislators. 
I have found no evidence which would lead me to question their sincerity 
or to believe that they disbelieved their own assertions. In strict law 
it is probably true that the terms they used to describe the Quebec Resolu- 
tions were not all that could be desired in the way of legalistic exactitude; 
but to my mind these terms adequately expressed the ideas which the 
Fathers of the Confederate Resolutions wished to convey to their listeners 
and to posterity, for they spoke to both. f The idea of a compact between 
races was not a new one in 1865; it had already become a vital thing 
in our history. It influenced both the political thinking and the political 
vocabulary of the day; and it was already on the way to become a tradi- 
tion and a convention of our constitution. 


The idea of a compact as I have outlined it was essentially, in its | 
origin, a racial concept. But the meeting of the maritime delegates with 
those of Canada at Charlottetown and at Quebec introduced a new inter- 
pretation which has had mighty impact upon the course of our later | 
history, namely, the idea of a compact between the politico- ae 
areas which go to make up Canada. Even before the conferences it had 
become the common practice to identify the racial groups with the areas 
from which they came. When thinking of French Canadians or of Anglo- 
Canadians, it was all too simple to speak of them in geographical terms, 
as Lower Canada and Upper Canada. It was a confusion of mind and 
speech of which we in our own day and generation are all too frequently 
guilty. Almost without thought “Quebec” and “French Canadians”, or 
“Ontario” and “Anglo-Canadians”, become synonymous terms in the 
mouths of Canadians of both tongues. It is, of course, a slipshod way of 
thinking as well as of speaking, for there are French Canadians in Ontario 
and English Canadians in Quebec; and in many ways it has been unfortun- 
ate, for it has limited to Quebec language rights which might, under 
happier circumstances, have been accorded French Canadians in other 
parts of the country. That English did not suffer the same fate in Quebec 
as did the French tongue in other provinces, was due in part to the effective 
role of English-speaking Quebeckers, like McGee and Galt, in the drafting 
of the federative act, as well as to a greater appreciation on the part of 
French Canadians of the need for toleration. However, the point which I 
really wish to make is this; once Canadians (as distinct from Maritimers) 
began to identify provinces with specific linguistic groups, the idea of a 
pact between races was transformed into the idea of a pact between provin- 


~ 


x 


——, 
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es. And the Compromise of Quebec became a compact between the prov- 
nces which participated in the conference. I have no need to labour this 
oint. It emerges in all clarity from a careful reading of the speeches to 


‘be found in the Confederation Debates of 1865. 


However, the compact idea, was still, in 1865, peculiarly a Canadian 


~ one. It was not shared by the delegates of the several Maritime colonies 


who had journeyed to Quebec. From what I have seen of the debates 
in the legislatures and the speeches reported in the press of Nova Scotia 


_and New Brunswick, the words so familiar in Canada, words like “pact”, 


“treaty” or “compact” were rarely used in reference to what had been 
decided upon at Charlottetown or Quebec. There was never any idea 
in the minds of the Maritime representatives that the Seventy-Two Resolu- 
tions were sacrosanct. Thus, when Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
resolved in 1866 to renew the negotiations for a federal union with 
Canada, they sent their representatives to London with full authority to 
make any changes and to conclude any new arrangement they might see 
fit. In the case of Nova Scotia, Sir Charles Tupper, an ardent exponent 
of federation on the basis of the Quebec Scheme, accepted without com- 
ment a proposal that the Quebec Resolutions should be abandoned and 
a new confederate agreement drawn up in conjunction with the other 
provinces concerned.*° This distinction between the Canadian and 
Maritime approaches to the Quebec Resolutions was brought out when the 
Canadian and Maritime representatives met in conference in London in 
December 1866. Macdonald, Galt and McDougall, all agreed that the 
Canadians, at least, were bound to adhere to the details of the Quebec 
scheme. Jonathan McCully and J. W. Ritchie of Nova Scotia took the 
view that, as far as they as Nova Scotians were concerned, they were 
bound by nothing. Said John A. Macdonald in reply, “The Maritime 
delegates are differently situated from us. Our Legislature passed an 
address to the Queen praying for an Act of Union, on the basis of the 
Quebec Resolutions. We replied to enquiries in our last Session of 
Parliament that we did not feel at liberty ourselves to vary those resolu- 
tions”. %! W. P. Howland, another Canadian delesate, added, “We place 
ourselves in a false position in every departure from the Quebec 
scheme”.5? 


In the end, the terms of the agreement drafted and adopted at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel in London in December 1866, were substan- 
tially those which had previously been discussed and accepted at Quebec. 
A great deal has, I know, been made of the London Resolutions as a new 
departure and as an effective denial of the idea of a binding pact having 


30 Nova Scotia Parliamentary Debates, 1866. 3rd Session. 23rd Assembly. 
See debate April 3, 1866. Quotations from these debates will be found in O’Connor, 
Report, Annex 2, pp. 67-71. 

31 Joseph Pope, Confederation: being a series of hitherto unpublished docu- 
ments bearing on the British North America Act (Toronto, 1895), p. 121. 

32 Jbid., p. 122. 
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been concluded at Quebec; but a detailed comparison of the two sets of 
resolutions reveals no really substantial points of difference. The outline 
is similar; the wording in many instances is unchanged. Such altera- 
tions as were made, appear to have been either of a minor nature intended 
to clarify an ambiguity or inserted to strengthen, rather than to weaken 
the bi-racial, bi-cultural aspect of the pact. Certainly the people of the 
day who were most concerned viewed the revised resolutions after this 
fashion. On January 5th, 1867 the editor of The Morning Freeman of 
St. John, N.B., wrote, “If the Quebec Scheme has been modified in any 
important particulars they are profoundly ignorant of what the modifi- 
cations are’. °° Two months later he wrote again while the British North 
America Bill was before Parliament: 
We ask any reasonable, intelligent man of any party to take up that Bill, 
compare it with the original Quebec Scheme, and discover, if he can, any- 
thing that could possibly have occupied honest, earnest men, for even a week, 
no matter what the particular objections to the few changes that have been 
made.... Could not all these matters have been settled as well and as much to 


the satisfaction of the public by letter, at an expense of a few shillings post- 
age... as by this large and most costly delegation? 34 


The London Resolutions of 1866 were, in a word, little if anything 
more than an edited version of the Quebec Resolutions of 1864; the con- 
tractual nature of the pact remained unaffected. 


The British seemed to like the idea of a provincial compact. Both 
the Colonial Secretary, Lord Carnarvon and his undersecretary, the Hon- 
ourable Charles Adderley, accepted it as an accurate description of what 
was intended and what was achieved. Mr. Adderley, who introduced the 
Bill based on the resolutions into the British House of Commons, urged 
upon the members, in words which might have come straight from the 
mouth of Macdonald or Cartier, that no change or alteration should be 
made in the terms of the Bill: 


The House may ask what occasion there can be for our interfering in a question 
of this description. It will, however, I think, be manifest, upon reflection, 
that, as the arrangement is a matter of mutual concession on the part of the 
Provinces, there must be some external authority to give sanction to the 
compact into which they have entered.... If, again, federation has in this 
case specially been a matter of most delicate mutual treaty and compact 
between the provinces — if it has been a matter of mutual concession and com- 
promise — it is clearly necessary that there should be a third party ab extra 
to give sanction to the treaty made between them. Such seems to me to be the 
office we have to perform in regard to this Bill. 35 


Lord Carnarvon, in the House of Lords, said: 
the Quebec Resolutions, with some slight changes, form the basis of a meas- 


ure that I have now the honour to submit to Parliament. To those resolutions 


33 The Morning Freeman, Saint John, N.B., Jan. 5, 1867. 
34 Jbid., March 7, 1867. 
35 Quoted in O’Connor, Report, Annex 4, p. 149. 
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all the British Provinces in North America were, as | have said, consenting 

parties, and the measure founded upon them must be accepted as a treaty of 
rire 

union. 


Later in the same speech Carnarvon, after pointing out that a legisla- 
tive union was “impracticable”, because of Lower Canada’s jealousy and 
pride in “her ancestral customs and traditions” and her willingness to 
enter Confederation “only upon the distinct understanding that she retains 
them”, stated emphatically that the terms of the British North America 
Bill were “of the nature of a treaty of union, every single clause in which - 
had been debated over and over again, and had been submitted to the 
closest scrutiny, and, in fact each of them represented a compromise be- 
tween the different interests involved”. “There might be alterations 
where they are not material’, he continued, “and do not go to the essence 
of the measure.... But it will be my duty to resist the alteration of 
anything which is in the nature of a compromise between the Provinces, 
as an amendment of that nature, if carried, would be fatal to the meas- 
uré 


The legalist will, of course, reply that the intervention of the Colonial 
Office and the passing of the Bill as an Act of the British Parliament 
in effect destroyed the compactual — I prefer to avoid the word “contract- 
ual” with its juridical connotation— basis of the historical process 
of confederation. Perhaps it does; to the lawyer. But to the historian 
the simple fact remains that the officers of the Colonial Office 
accepted without question the assessment of the situation given them by 
the colonial delegates. To them the Bill was in the nature of a colonial 
treaty, even if such a treaty were not to be found in the classifications 
usually given in the text books of international law. In consequence 
they were prepared to leave the colonial delegates alone, to let them make 
their own arrangements, thresh out their own differences, draft their 
own agreement. Neither Lord Carnarvon nor the members of his office 
entered the negotiations or took part in them until the Quebec Resolu- 
tions had undergone the revision or editing to which I have referred. 
When they did, it was at the specific request of the delegates, with the 
object of acting in an advisory capacity only. Perhaps the British role 
is best expressed in the suggestion that the Colonial Secretary acted in 
the capacity of a notary reducing to proper legal terms an understanding 
already arrived at by the parties concerned. That certainly was the role 
in which Carnarvon saw himself. The British North America Act was, 
therefore, not the work of the British authorities, nor the expression of 
ideas of the British Colonial Office; it was, in essence, simply the recogni- 
tion in law of the agreement arrived at originally in Quebec and clarified 
later in London, by the representatives of the provinces of Nova Scotia, 


36 Sir R. Herbert, Speeches on Canadian Affairs by Henry Howard Molyneux, 
fourth Earl of Carnarvon (London, 1902) p. 92. : 
37 Jbid., pp. 110, 130. 
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New Brunswick, and Canada with its two divisions, Canada East and 


Canada West. 


The British North America Act passed through its necessary readings 
in the House of Commons and in the House of Lords without change or 
alteration; on March 28, 1867, it received the Royal, Assent. By royal 
proclamation it came into effect on the first day of July following. The 
new constitution was, without question, a statute of the British Parlia- 
ment, and as such possessed the attributes of an ordinary statute. But 
it was a statute distinctly unlike any other previously passed by the 
Parliament at Westminster. The Quebec Act of 1774, the Constitutional 
Act of 1791, the Act of Union of 1840, all of them had been devised, 
drafted, and enacted, without reference to the people of the provinces 
concerned. Individuals and groups of individuals had been consulted, 
it is true; but the work was done and the responsibility was taken by the 
Imperial authorities. The British North America Act, however, was, to 
all intents and purposes, the work of the several seli-governing, quasi- 
sovereign colonies themselves. The Colonial Office did no more than 
put the words into proper form and the British Parliament no more 
than give them legislative sanction. The British North America Act was, 
therefore, to use the words of an early Canadian jurist, “a simple ratifi- 
cation by the Mother Country of the agreement entered into by the prov- 
inces, which in confirming its provisions rendered them obligatory by 
giving them the authority of an Imperial Act”. 38 


lV 


But the legal supplementing of the interprovincial pact, both by the 
Canadian and British governments, did not mean that the problems of 
the coexistence of the two contending races within the bosom of a single 
state had been solved. Agreement there could be on broad lines of how 
to divide authority between the central and provincial governments, but 
disagreement on the details of the division was inherent in the very nature 
of a federal constitution, and particularly in Canada where federal union 
in the mouth of a Lower Canadian usually meant “the independence of 
his Province from English and Protestant influences” *® and in that of 


38 Hon. Justice T. J. J. Loranger, Letters upon the Interpretation of the Federal 
Constitution known as the British North America Act 1867 (Quebec, 1884) p. 63. 
39 O’Connor, Report, Annex 2, p. 83: Gordon to Cardwell, Sep. 12, 1864. After 
visiting Charlottetown during the meeting of the provincial delegates and receiving 
daily reports from the New Brunswick delegation, Lieutenant-Governor Gordon wrote 
to the Colonial Secretary: 
A “Federal Union” in the mouth of a Lower Canadian usually means the 
independence of his Province from English and Protestant influences. In the 
mouth of an inhabitant of the Maritime Provinces it means the retention of 
the machinery of the existing local Executive Government, the expenditure 
‘ within each Province of the revenue raised from it, except a quota to be paid 
towards Federal expenses, and the preservation of the existing Legislatures 
in their integrity, with the somewhat cumbrous addition of a central Parliament 
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the Upper Canadian, a preference for a strong central government. *° 
Ministers and Prime Ministers might pay lip service to the doctrine of a 
Pact; ¢! they might honestly believe in its validity; they could shelve but 
could not shed their centralizing proclivities. There was never any under- 
. hand conspiracy to destroy the Anglo-French entente; but there’ was an 
open-handed effort to add to the powers of the central government at 
the expense of those of the provinces. I need only mention the names of 
Macdonald, Mowat and Mercier to recall to mind the early trials of 
strength of the two opposing points of view. Fortunately the arbiter 
was there, the courts: the controversies which opposing points of view 
engendered were resolvable by due process of law. The powers of the 
federal parliament and those of the provincial legislatures had, in 1867, 
been carefully tabulated. All that was necessary was to apply the tabula- 
tion to each specific dispute. 


Although Canadian judges were at first disposed to take the view 
that the British North America Act was something more than a simple 
British statute, *? the judges of the Privy Council preferred to base their 
judgments upon the principle that the courts should always “treat the 
provisions of the Act... by the same methods of construction and exposi- 
tion which they apply to other statutes”.** These rules or methods are 
well known: the meaning of a statute is primarily to be gathered from 
the words of the statute itself, and not from what the legislature may be 
supposed to have intended; ** if the words of a statute are ambiguous, 
recourse must be had to the context and scheme of the Act; *° if there 
are seemingly conflicting provisions in a statute, the conflicting provisions 
must be read together and, if possible, a reasonable reconciliation 
effected: 4® and, the “parliamentary history” of a statute may not be 
referred to for the purpose of explaining its meaning, although “historical 
knowledge” of the circumstances surrounding the passing thereof may, 
on occasions, be used as an aid in construing the statute. 47 This one con- 


to which the consideration of some few topics of general interest is to be con- 
fided under restraints prompted by a jealous care for the maintenance of 
Provincial independence. 

40 Confederation Debates, p. 29. 

41 See, for instance, statements by Sir Wilfrid Laurier (House of Commons 
Debates, Canada, Jan. 28, 1907, p. 2199); Robert Borden (Jbid., Jan. 28, 1907, p. 
2199); Ernest Lapointe (Jbid., Feb. 18, 1925, pp. 297-300); Arthur Meighen (Jbid., 
Feb. 19, 1925, p. 335) and Richard B. Bennett (Jbid., Feb. 24, 1930, p. 24). 

42 See Strong J. in St. Catharines Milling and Lumber Co. v. The Queen (1887), 
13, S.C.R. p. 606. For a criticism of this point of view see W. H. P. Clement, The 
Law of the Canadian Constitution (Toronto, 1916), p. 364; and V. C. Macdonald 
“Constitutional Interpretation and Extrinsic Evidence” (The Canadian Bar Review, 
Feb. 1939, XVII, 2). 

43 Bank of Toronto v. Lambe (1887), 12 App. Cas., p. 579. 

44 Brophy v. Attorney-General for Manitoba (1895), A.C., p. 216. 

es Attorney-General for Ontario v. Attorney-General for Canada (1912), A.C., 
p. 583. 
sr 46 Citizens Insurance Company of Canada; v. Parsons (1881), 7 App. Cas., p. 
47 Edwards v. Attorney-General for Canada (1930) A.C., p. 134. 
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cession to the historical approach did not, however, mean very much. 
Rarely, if ever, did references to the Quebec and London Resolutions 
ever have a controlling or determining effect upon the decisions handed 
down by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Judges and law- 
yers are bound by precedent and rule; they cannot shake off the shackles 
of a rigid legalism to enjoy the freedom of historical speculation. 


The remarkable thing is that the courts have, nevertheless, rarely 
misunderstood the meaning of the union. This is, indeed, a tribute to the 
skill with which the Resolutions of 1866 were transformed into legal par- 
lance by the lawyers of the Colonial Office. And perhaps it is just as well 
that the lawyers have not been prepared to take readily to the historian’s 
approach; for nothing could be more frustrating to the legal mind than 
the effort to determine the “intentions” of the Fathers of Confederation. 
Including, as they did, some Fathers favouring a unitary state and others 
aiming at a wide degree of provincial autonomy, to try to determine the 
common denominator of their joint intentions from their speeches and their 
public statements before and after 1867 would produce only a series of 
irreconcilable contradictions. #* The one sure guide as to what the Fathers 
really agreed to agree upon, was the language of their resolutions, or 
better still, the language of the British North America Act itself. And 
in construing this Act in the way they have, the judges probably arrived 
at a more accurate interpretation than have the multitude of critics who 


have so emphatically disagreed with them. 
/ 


There have been many and severe critics of the judgments laid down 
by the courts. Within the last twenty years in particular it has been the 
common sport of constitutional lawyers in Canada to criticize, cavil and 
poke fun at the dicta of the judges of the Privy Council and their deci- 
sions in Canadian cases. Canadian historians and political scientists 
have followed the legal party line with condemnations of “the judicial 
revolution” said to have been accomplished by Lord Watson and Lord 
Haldane, and the alleged willful nullification of the true intentions of the 
“Fathers of Confederation. 49 The explanation of these attacks on the 
part of lawyers, professional and lay, court and class-room alike, may 


48 See, for instance, the conflicting points of view of Sir John A. Macdonald 
and Sir Oliver Mowat after Confederation, although both of them had been delegates 
to the Quebec Conference. It is equally difficult to reconcile some of the statements 
of men like Galt and Macdonald, who hoped that federal union might develop into 
a legislative union, and those of Cartier and Langevin who upheld provincial rights, 
all of whom were “Fathers of Confederation.” 

49 The most complete criticism from a legal standpoint is to be found in 
O’Connor, Report. See also N. M. Rogers, “The Compact Theory of Confederation”, 
(Proceedings of the Canadian Political Science Association, 1931), pp. 205-30; F. R. 
Scott, Canada Today, a Study of her National Interests and National Policy (Toronto, 
1938) pp. 75-8; A. R. M. Lower, Colony to Nation, a History of Canada (Toronto, 
1946) pp. 328-9. For views contrary to those of O’Connor, see V. E. Gray “The 
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be found in the impact of the Great Depression of the 1930’s upon the 
economy of the country and the inability of governments, provincial and 
federal, to deal with it. It is natural for the human mind to seek simple 
solutions and to find scapegoats for their ills. °° If, by the simple process 
of an Act of Parliament, full employment can be secured and that Act 
of Parliament is unconstitutional, then change the constitution and the 
problem is solved. No provincial jurisdiction, no acknowledged right 
or privilege, no historic pact should be allowed to stand in the way of 
such an easy solution for the economic problems of the day. Facts, not 
principles should be the decisive determinants of history. Unfortunately, 
however, neither the causes nor the solution of the Great Depression were 
as simple as all that. The economic crisis of the 1930’s was the result 
of a multiplicity of factors, external as well as internal, and a change in 
the interpretation of the British North America Act or in the Act itself 
would have given rise to as many new problems as it might have solved 
of the old. In any event, it is no part of the task of the judges to try 
to make the constitution fit the constantly changing facts of economic and 
political history. 


Here is the criticism in its simplest terms. Proceeding from the 
basic premise that the fundamental intentions of the Fathers of Confedera- 
tion were to limit strictly the powers of the provincial legislatures and 
give the central government a real, effective, and dominating position in 
the federal scheme, the critics of the courts contend that the tabulated 
or enumerated powers given to the federal parliament by Section 91 are, 
in fact, not specially allocated powers, but rather illustrations of an over- 
riding general jurisdiction embodied in the well-known words “And it shall 
be lawful for the Queen, by and with the Advice and Consent of the 
Senate and the House of Commons, to make Laws for the Peace, Order 
and Good Government of Canada....”°! They argue that the enumer- 
ated powers which follow later in the wording of the same section are 
not in addition to this general power, but flow from it and are examples 
of it. The critics take the view that the courts, by attaching a “primacy” 
to the enumerated powers, have altered the balance of Sections 91 and 
92, and have, in consequence, distorted the aims and objects of the found- 
ing fathers and given greater authority to the provincial legislators than 
it was ever intended that they should have. The cumulative effect of 
judicial decisions over the years has been to establish a union in which 
the sovereign provincial legislatures, in effect, possess a field of jurisdic- 
tion so great, and the federal parliament a field so restricted, as to alter 
the whole purpose of the original federative Act. 


It is not for me, at this point, to discuss the syntax of the controver- 


sial sections of the British North America Act. As I said at the begin- 
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ning, my approach is, of necessity, historical. And, the pre-parlia- - 
mentary history of the Act appears to me to confirm the interpretation 
of the criticized rather than that of the critics. From the date of the 
publication of the first practical scheme of confederation, framers of 
federal constitutions in Canada have followed the procedure, not of 
enumerating only the subject matters upon which one party to the federa- 
tion may legislate and giving all the rest (the residuum of powers) to 
the other, but rather of tabulating or enumerating the legislative powers 
of both parties. The scheme advanced by Joseph Charles Taché in 1857, 
upon which the later Canadian scheme is sometimes said to have been 
based, followed this course. Taché allocated to the federal parliament 
“Commerce, including laws of a purely commercial nature, such as laws 
relating to banks and other financial institutions, of a general character; 
moneys, weights and measures; customs duties, including the establish- 
ment of a uniform tariff and the collection of the revenues which it pro- 
duces; large public works and navigation, such as canals, railways, tele- 
graph lines, harbour works, coastal lighthouses; postal service as a whole 
both inside and outside the country; the organization of the militia as 
a whole; criminal justice including all offences beyond the level of the 
jurisdiction of police magistrates and justices of the peace”. All the 
rest “dealing with civil laws, education, public welfare, the establishment 
of public lands, agriculture, police, urban and rural, highways, in fact 
everything relating to family life in each province, would remain under 
the exclusive control of the respective government of each province as 
an inherent right”. °* The draft scheme of 1864, presented by the Cana- 
dians to the Maritime delegates at Charlottetown, likewise included a 
series of enumerated powers to be allocated to the federal and provincial 
legislatures. According to this scheme the “Federal Legislature” was to 
be given “the control of — Trade, Currency, Banking, General Taxation, 
Interest and Usury Laws, Insolvency and Bankruptcy, Weights and Meas- 
ures, Navigation of Rivers and Lakes, Lighthouses, Sea Fisheries, Patent 
and Copyright Laws, Telegraphs, Naturalization, Marriage and Divorce, 
Postal Service, Militia and Defence, Criminal Law, Intercolonial Works”. 
The local legislatures were “to be entrusted with the care of — Education 
(with the exception of Universities), Inland Fisheries, Control of Pub- 
lic Lands, Immigration, Mines and Minerals, Prisons, Hospitals and 
Charities, Agriculture, Roads and Bridges, Registration of Titles, Muni- 
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cipal Laws”. 


When the delegates finally convened at Quebec to settle the details 
of the federation which they had agreed upon at Charlottetown, these 
lists of items, were thoroughly discussed between the 21st and 25th of 
October. The simplest method of proceeding would have been, once it 
had been decided to concede the residuum of powers to the federal parlia- 
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ment, to define only those powers which would belong exclusively to 
the provinces. This course was, in fact, suggested. “Enumerate for 
Local Governments their powers, and give all the rest to General Govern- 
ment, but do not enumerate both”, said J. M. Johnston of New Bruns- 
wick; William Henry of Nova Scotia echoed this view, “We should not 
define powers of General Legislature. I would ask Lower Canada not 
to fight for a shadow. Give a clause to give general powers (except such 
as given to Local Legislatures) to Federal Legislature. Anything beyond 
that is hampering the case with difficulties”.5* But the Conference did 
not agree. From Henry’s remark we may infer that Cartier and his 
colleagues were determined to follow the plan of specifying in detail the 


powers of both the federal parliament and the provincial legislatures. 


Accordingly, sections 29 and 43 of the Quebec Resolutions contained 
an enumeration of the powers of each party to the federation. Section 
29 read: “The General Parliament shall have power to make laws for the 
peace, welfare and good government of the Federated Provinces (saving 
the sovereignty of England), and especially laws respecting the following 
subjects”, and then listed thirty-seven specific matters upon which the 
federal parliament would be free to legislate. Section 43 outlined eight- 
een matters over which the provinces would have exclusive jurisdiction, 
ending with what may be regarded as a provincial residuum of powers: 
“generally all matters of a private or local nature, not assigned to the 
General Parliament”. % From the evidence afforded by Joseph Pope, it 
would appear that the delegates at no time seriously attempted to define 
the scope of the enumerated items or their possible overlapping, beyond 
George Brown’s suggestion that “the courts of each Province should 
decide what is Local and what General Government jurisdiction, with 
appeal to the Appeal or Superior Court”.°® The same procedure was 
followed at London. Sections 28 and 41 of the London Resolutions are 
almost identical (with one or two small exceptions) with their counter- 
parts in the resolutions of Quebec. 


The evolution of these two sets of resolutions through the various 
drafts of the British North America Bill supports the view that the 
Fathers intended that primacy should attend the enumerated heads. Sec- 
tion 36 of the first “Rough Draft” of the Bill prepared by the Canadian 
and Maritime delegates themselves, read simply that “The Parliament 
shall have power to make laws respecting the following subjects” and then 
listed thirty-seven, one of which was the power to pass laws for “the peace, 
welfare and good government of the Confederation respecting all matters 
of a general character, not specially and exclusively herein reserved for 
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the Legislatures [of the provinces]”.°7 This was altered in the draft 
prepared by the Imperial Government’s draftsman and dated January 
23, 1867, which adopted a wording which, with only insignificant changes, 
was to be that of section 91! of the British North America Act.®8 Thus, 
only in the final stages, after the Imperial authorities had been invited to 
put the bill into final shape, were the introductory words of Section 91, 
as we know them, interpolated, apparently for the purpose of lessening 
the possibility of overlapping jurisdiction. The colonial delegates had 
believed the enumerated powers to be mutually exclusive; only agriculture 
and immigration, which had been included among the powers assigned to 
both federal and provincial legislatures, seemed to provide any real pro- 
blems, and these were to be obviated by giving federal legislation in 
respect to these matters precedence over that of the provinces. While 
there is no documentary evidence directly bearing on this point, it seems 
more than likely that the British draftsman pointed out the possibility 
of further overlapping and therefore revised the first draft of the Bill 
in such a way as to ensure, syntactically, the unquestioned paramountcy 
of the enumerated federal powers, upon which the delegates, ever since 
1864, had placed so much emphasis. 


That some of these conclusions may appear to be based upon circum- 
stantial historical evidence is a valid criticism; but historians, no more 
than lawyers, are not to be debarred from using circumstantial evidence. 
The majority of the problems of historical synthesis are really problems 
of probability. 


V 


But to return to the question of the Confederative pact. Despite 
the frequency with which Canadian political leaders have reiterated the 
existence of the pact, despite the legal support afforded the concept of 
the pact by the highest court of appeal — as late as the 1930's, the Privy 
Council referred to the British North America Act as a “contract”, a 
“compact” and a “treaty” founded on the Quebec and London Resolu- 
tions °® —the pact concept was never universally understood or wholly 
accepted by each and all of the provinces of Canada. Indeed the popu- 
larity of the pact idea seems to vary in some provinces in inverse ratio 
to their fiscal need. The concept of the pact was slow to be accepted in 
the Maritimes. In the early years after Confederation, there was still 
strong opposition to the very fact of union, and the pact upon which it 
was based was never very popular. In 1869 the Saint John Morning- 
Freeman criticized the idea of a pact of confederation, denying that there 
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was any continuity between the pre- and post-confederation provinces. 5° 
From time to time, various provinces have supported the doctrine of the 
pact, including New Brunswick, Alberta and British Columbia; but their 
support has not been marked by unanimity or consistency. Only in 
Ontario and Quebec has the concept remained undiminished in strength 
and popularity, at least in political circles, if not always in legal and 
academic. The Ontario-Quebec axis has transcended both time and poli- 
tical parties. The original alliance of Mowat and Mercier, has carried 
on through that of Whitney and Gouin, Ferguson and Taschereau, and 
Drew and Duplessis. It has always been the principal buttress of pro- 
vincial autonomy. 


The explanation why the pact idea has remained most vigorous in 
the two central provinces is to be found in their history. We need only 
recall the point I have established earlier this evening, the fact that the 
pact was, in its origin, an entente between the two racial groups of Old 
Canada, between the two provinces which were each the focus of a dis- 
tinctive culture. Only in the two provinces of Old Canada did the racial 
struggle play any real part in our history; only in the two provinces of 
Old Canada did this struggle have any real meaning. The Maritimers 
of 1864 were not concerned with racial problems; their interest in federal 
union was largely financial, in the recovery of a passing age of sea-going 
prosperity. The western provinces, with the exception of British Colum- 


bia which found its own version of a compact in the terms of union in 


1871, were the offspring of the federal loins; their interest in federal 
union was in their maintenance and subsistence. But in Upper and Lower 
Canada federation was the solution of the politico-racial contest for 
supremacy and survival, which had marked their joint history since the 
day Vaudreuil and Amherst signed the Capitulation of Montreal. The 
concept of a pact of federation was thus peculiarly a Canadian one (I 
use Canadian in the sense in which it was used in 1864, and in which it 
is still used in some parts of the Maritimes today); it still remains pecul- 
iarly Canadian. Duality of culture as the central feature of the constitu- 
tional problem has a meaning and a reality to the people of the two 
provinces of Old Canada which it cannot have to those of the other 
provinces. That is why neither Ontario nor Quebec has departed in its 
provincial policy from the strict interpretation of the federal basis of the 
constitution, or from the concept of a federative pact. The identification 
of the racial pact, which was a very real thing in the 1850’s and 1860's, 
with the compromise arrived at by the several provinces in 1864 and 1866, 
has tended to obscure the racial aspect of the bargain and to deprive it 


—_ 





of some of its strength. The Canadian delegates to Quebec and London ) 


were thoroughly convinced that their bargain was a treaty or a pact; 
however, this conviction was always weaker among the Maritimers than 
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mong the Canadians, and especially the French Canadians, whose prin- 

cipal concern as a vital minority, has been and must be the survival of 
| their culture and the pact which is the constitutional assurance of that 
} survival. 


, It is the racial aspect of the pact of Confederation which gives the 

/ pact its historicity and confirms its continued usage. If the population 
of Canada were one in race, language, and religion, our federation would 
be marked by flexibility; amendment would be a comparatively easy 
matter where there was agreement upon fundamental issues. Since history 
has given us a dual culture, with its diversities of race and language, we 
must maintain a precarious balance between the two groups; and our 
constitution is rigid and inflexible. That is what I meant, when I said 
at the outset, that the historic pact of the Union has become, by acceptance 
and usage, a necessary convention of our constitution. It will continue 
to be such so long as the minority group retains its numbers and its will 
to survive. 


HISTOIRE DE L'EUROPE 
ET HISTOIRE DU CANADA 


ESQUISSE POUR UNE HISTOIRE DE LA MENTALITÉ 
RELIGIEUSE AU CANADA FRANÇAIS 
CLAUDE GALARNEAU 
Université Laval 


On a accoutumé de dire — et avec combien de raison — que la 
découverte de l’Atlantique et des Amériques constituait dans l’évolution 
historique une étape importante. (C’est par la découverte de l’Amérique 
que l’on fit connaissance définitivement avec la Terre, que commencèrent 
des mouvements de migration d’une ampleur jamais constatée auparavant 
et que l’on a pu chiffrer par cinquante millions. Les phénomènes d’ordre 
économique — dont l'étude est plus que jamais actuelle — ont reçu une 
juste impulsion sur le plan historique. Economie et population sont des 
phénomènes que l’on peut analyser, des aspects qui s'expriment d’abord 
en données numériques. Il est indéniable que la recherche historique, 
pour avoir repris l’étude des temps modernes sur le plan quantitatif, a 
fait un grand pas depuis quelques décennies en Europe et aux Etats- 
Unis. Si le nombre est d'importance préalable dans l’histoire des hommes, 
il est néanmoins évident qu’il ne suffit pas à rendre compte des sociétés 
et des civilisations qui, en dernière analyse, s’interprètent sur le plan 
qualitatif. 


Que tant de millions d’hommes aient passé les mers pour s'établir 
en Amérique, que le volume des transactions commerciales se répartisse 
en ordre de grandeur croissante au long des siècles, c’est donc très impor- 
tant et en voie d’être mesuré de façon plus rigoureuse. Que ces hommes 
aient apporté avec eux la civilisation européenne, je crois que tout le 
monde est d’accord en principe et les historiens n’ont jamais négligé cet 
aspect. Il me semble pourtant — et je ne pense pas exagérer — que nos 
historiens n’ont pas suffisamment tenu compte de l’histoire de l’Europe 
occidentale dans leurs tentatives d’explication de l'Amérique. Les histo- 
riens canadiens, pour m'en tenir à ceux-là, n’ont le plus souvent fait appel 
à l’Europe que dans le sens des rivalités entre la France et l’Angleterre, 
rivalités économiques, commerciales, entre des ennemis « héréditaires » 
qui se traduisaient sur le plan politique par des guerres en Europe, sur 
l’Atlantique et en Amérique. Comme dans les conflits d’autrefois il y 
avait un vainqueur et un vaincu, c’est l’Angleterre qui remporta la victoire 
en Amérique du Nord. Cela étant admis, il reste aux historiens à démêler 
comment l’une et l’autre puissance coloniale, dans le contexte mercan- 
tiliste de l’époque moderne, ont pris les moyens pour organiser leurs 
territoires d’outre-mer, les défendre ou conquérir ceux du voisin. Cette 
recherche nous a fourni des travaux d’une érudition sûre, où la théorie 
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n’est pas absente, théorie dont les notions de colonialisme et d’impérialisme 
sont les motifs conducteurs. Il est certain que les rivalités coloniales 
entre nations européennes ne peuvent être niées, non plus que leurs con- 
séquences sur la croissance de ces colonies elles-mêmes. C’est un élément 
de l’histoire européenne qui a son importance, qui éclaire même un cer- 
tain nombre d’événements. Mais cela me paraît expliquer encore trop 
peu l’histoire de la société canadienne. A s’en tenir à ces données, on ne 
voit que le dehors des choses et pas assez le dedans. Au risque de passer 
pour rabâcheur auprès de mes étudiants, je n’ai de cesse de leur répéter 
que la connaissance de l’histoire de l’Europe, celle de la France et de 
l'Angleterre surtout, du XVI° au XVIII siècle, est absolument nécessaire 
pour la compréhension de l’histoire du Canada. 


J'ai donc choisi de parler devant vous de l’histoire de l’Europe et 
de l’histoire du Canada. Et pour ne point rester dans les considérations 
vagues, je traiterai d’un aspect qui me semble contenir plus d'éléments 
d'explication profonde, de compréhension, de notre société passée ou pré- 
sente, je veux dire le phénomène religieux. On me dira que c’est bien 
le sujet le plus rebattu de l’historiographie canadienne-française, que les 
manuels en sont remplis, soit. Qu'on a fait des origines religieuses le 
fait unique dans la fondation du Canada, soit encore. On en a tellement 
parlé qu’il est même arrivé qu’on le niât, étrange paradoxe ! Aussi bien 
mon propos n'est-il pas de reprendre ce qui est connu et admis mais 
d'étudier cette question sous un aspect différent. 


Les Français venus au Canada au XVIT° siècle faisaient partie d’une 
civilisation formée par trois millénaires de vie agraire, et plus de mille 
cinq cents ans de christianisme. Ils apportaient donc en Amérique non 
seulement un outillage technique bien à eux, mais encore un outillage 
mental non moins caractérisé, selon l’expression de Lucien Febvre. Que 
le Canada ait été fondé dans la première moitié du dix-septième siècle 
et non pas au seizième ou au dix-huitième, cela n’est pas indifférent. Le 
Canada a pris naissance au moment de la restauration religieuse en France, 
et non pas à l’âge de Rabelais ou au siècle de Voltaire. 


L’on sait que la Contre-Réforme ou Réforme catholique reçoit son 
impulsion et ses directives du Concile de Trente, qui se termine en 1563. 
Ce mouvement de réforme à l’intérieur de l'Eglise catholique romaine 
s’exerce dès la seconde partie du siècle en Italie et en Espagne. Il n’en 
est pas de même en France, où il faut attendre près de cinquante ans. 
Au moment que le Concile se sépare, la guerre civile entre protestants et 
catholiques commence, qui va durer jusqu’en 1598. Les faiblesses de 
l'Eglise de France continuent de s’étaler et la Réforme en est d'autant 
retardée. Quelles sont ces faiblesses ? 


Depuis le Concordat de Bologne en 1516, la royauté a bien profité 
du privilège que lui a accordé Léon X de nommer ses candidats aux évé- 
chés et aux abbayes moyennant l'investiture canonique du Saint-Siège. 
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Les évéchés se sont vus affligés de prélats mondains, fils de famille ou gens 
de mérite politique, qui vivent à la Cour ou dans la diplomatie, et ne 
sont évêques en somme que pour toucher les bénéfices du siège. Bien 
souvent encore ces revenus ne suffisent pas et les évêques obtiennent de se 
faire nommer abbé d’une ou plusieurs abbayes. Le Cardinal de Joyeuse 
pour un, mort Archevêque de Rouen en 1616, jouit des revenus de six 
abbayes. (Ces couvents sont très souvent donnés en commende à des 
laïcs gentilshommes, voire à des femmes et à des enfants, sinon à des 
protestants. Henri IV fait nommer évêque de Lodève, Charles de Lévis, 
fils du duc de Ventadour, à l’âge de quatre ans et l’un de ses propres 
bâtards, Henri de Verneuil, évêque de Metz à l’âge de six ans. Le cumul 
des bénéfices et l’absentéisme du haut clergé mènent à des résultats comme 
celui que signale l’Assemblée du Clergé de France, en 1596, après une 
enquête partielle de l’un de ses membres: dans vingt-cinq diocèses, il y 
a un total de cent vingt abbayes sans abbé légitime, six ou sept arche- 
vêchés sans titulaire sur quatorze, une trentaine d’évêchés sur cent dépour- 
vus de pasteur. Les membres des communautés religieuses, en de telles 
conditions, ne peuvent faire des miracles de sainteté. Un très grand nom- 
bre de moines portent le scandale et trop de religieuses vivent hors de 
la clôture. Quant au bas-clergé séculier, son ignorance n’a d’égale que 
la licence de ses mœurs. Les fidèles enfin, en certaines régions, n’ont pas 
entendu parler de Dieu depuis longtemps. 


Henri IV, devant les remontrances de l’Assemblée générale du Clergé, 
en 1596, promet de se montrer plus sévère dans la nomination aux évé- 
chés et abbayes, promesse qu’il réitère en 1606 devant les mêmes plaintes. 
Ce qu'il fait de mieux, c’est de rappeler les Jésuites en septembre 1603, 
lesquels ont été bannis par le Parlement de Paris, pendant les troubles de 
la Ligue, sans pour autant avoir quitté le sol de France. Henri IV prend 
même pour confesseur le Père Coton, de la Compagnie. C’est là un grand 
pas de fait dans le relèvement à venir puisque les disciples de saint Ignace 
sont, comme l’on sait, les plus grands artisans de la rénovation religieuse 
en France et ailleurs. Cette restauration s’amorce de partout à la fois. 
Du côté de l’aristocratie et de la bourgeoisie, les Jésuites s’occupent de 
l’enseignement. Leur seule province de Paris ne compte pas moins de 
douze collèges en 1626 et de dix mille élèves; il en est de même dans 
tout le royaume. Pour l’éducation des masses, les missions et les con- 
fréries naissent partout. Les Capucins prêchent les classes populaires à 
l’église comme dans tous les endroits publics. 


Même si le roi de France ne publie pas la tenue du Concile de Trente, 
le clergé en accepte les prescriptions. (C’est ainsi que pour assurer le 
recrutement des prêtres, Bérulle fonde l’Oratoire. Adrien Bourdoise, issu 
comme Vincent de Paul des classes populaires, installe, à Saint-Nicolas 
du Chardonnet à Paris, ce que l’on peut appeler le premier Séminaire, en 
1618, pour mieux préparer à la prêtrise les jeunes gens qui s’y destinent. 
Olier, le fondateur de Saint-Sulpice, continue cette œuvre de formation 
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d’un clergé séculier instruit et pieux par toute la France pendant que le 
Père Eudes poursuit une œuvre identique dans les provinces de l'Ouest. 
Des ordres religieux sont importés, créés ou réformés. Bérulle établit 
en France les Carmélites d’Espagne et les Ursulines viennent d'Italie. Le 
dix-septième siècle, première moitié, voit toute une floraison d’ordres 
féminins nouveaux, mais le seizième siècle n’en a créé que très peu. Les 
Ordres anciens adoptent, pour leur part, une règle nouvelle ou reviennent 
tout simplement à l’austérité de la règle ancienne, en établissant au besoin 
de nouveaux monastères. Ajoutons à cela que la Restauration catholique, 
grâce à Marie de Médicis, à Richelieu et à Louis XIIL reçoit une impul- 
sion extraordinaire. 


Nous n’avons vu jusqu’à maintenant, si je puis dire, que les aspects 
extérieurs de cette rénovation. Il s’en faut que ce mouvement religieux 
en soit resté là. Le catholicisme de l’époque Louis XIII s’est épanoui 
dans les œuvres. Le monde entier retentit encore de Vincent de Paul 
et de sa divine charité. Prisonnier des pirates barbaresques, aumônier 
des galériens, il obtient de Richelieu un hôpital à Marseille pour les 
forçats. Pour l’assistance aux malades pauvres, il groupe une associa- 
tion de femmes, servantes volontaires et libres provenant de toutes les 
classes de la société. (C'était l’origine des Sœurs de la Charité. L’œu- 
vre des enfants trouvés, l’hospice des incurables, l’hospice de la Salpêtrière 
pour les pauvres, voilà autant d'œuvres de Vincent de Paul, « le repré- 
sentant le plus pur et le plus caractéristique » de la Renaissance catholique. 


Tout cela pour soulager les miséres physiques. Mais Vincent de 
Paul n’attache pas moins d’importance aux miséres morales de son temps 
et de son pays. Pour évangéliser les campagnes, le mot n’est pas trop 
fort, il institue l'Ordre de la Mission, dont les membres ne tardent pas 
à s’appeler les Lazaristes. Ces missionnaires prêchent dans les campagnes, 
chez les forçats aussi bien que chez les infidèles. Leur maison de Paris 
devient un endroit de retraite fermée pour les gens du monde autant que 
pour les prêtres, pour les laquais autant que pour les grands seigneurs. 
« C'était le moment où le catholicisme, animé et attisé, redevenait un 
foyer de vie morale et religieuse où non seulement dans les cloitres, mais 
jusque dans le monde, il y avait des âmes qui se consumaient d’amour 
divin et se proposaient un idéal de vertu surhumaine. » Ceux qui sont 
restés avec la mentalité du XVI siècle, et ils sont nombreux, ne com- 
prennent pas très bien cette ruée vers le cloître et l’on voit bien des pères 
de grande famille prendre tous les moyens pour en interdire l'entrée à 
leurs fils. Combien de laïques par contre, et dans tous les milieux, sont 
touchés par ce courant de mysticisme et d’austérité. Chez les grands 
du monde, nobles de race et de robe, chez les bourgeois, les exemples 
abondent d’hommes et de femmes qui vivent dans la pratique des vertus 
héroïques en restant en leur lieu et place dans le siècle. Les Brilart 
de Sillery, les de Berniéres, la duchesse d’Aiguillon, M. de Renty, de la 
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Dauversiére, voila quelques exemples dont les noms nous sont plus fami- 
liers. 


Il y eut plus que cela encore. Une Société se crée qui veut partici- 
per à toutes les œuvres catholiques, les lier toutes entre elles, se super- 
poser à toutes les communautés déjà existantes pour plus d’efficacité. J’ai 
nommé la Compagnie du Saint-Sacrement de l’Autel. « Sorte d’office 
central de bienfaisance et de propagande catholique », elle est organisée 
vers 1630 par un pieux laïque, le duc de Ventadour. Etablie d’abord à 
Paris, elle essaime très tôt dans les principales villes du Royaume. Société 
secrète qu’on a jugée surtout à mal autrefois. On sait aujourd’hui que 
son secret n’était pas très rigoureux et que les évêques en connaissaient 
l'existence et les œuvres. C’est plutôt des Parlements que la Compagnie 
entendait se tenir à l’écart, encore qu’elle comptât beaucoup de sympa- 
thisants parmi les bonnets carrés. (Ce secret tenait « à leur amour de la 
vie cachée, à leur désir d’éviter toute marque de gratitude de la part de 
leurs innombrables débiteurs ». Elle a été de toutes les œuvres dont j’ai 
parlé plus haut. Il se trouve que cette Compagnie, poussée par son zèle 
et son prosélytisme, a été entraînée à des abus certains. Par exemple, 
quand, après avoir dénoncé les désordres publics, elle allait jusqu’à s’im- 
miscer dans la vie privée des individus ou de certaines collectivités. La 
tentation inquisitoriale et l’appétit de délation existent à toutes les époques 
et les faibles ne manquent jamais d’y tomber. (C’est ce qu’on appelle 
aujourd’hui une manifestation d’intégrisme ou encore, dans les cas 
extrêmes, de la chasse aux sorcières. Toutes choses égales, ce n’est pas 
une raison pour condamner en bloc la Compagnie du Saint-Sacrement. On 
lui a encore reproché son esprit d’intolérance. Reproche également fondé 
à l’endroit des protestants et des jansénistes, où la Compagnie dépasse 
manifestement la mesure. Mais sur ce point, il faut prendre garde que 
l’on comprenne bien l’époque et sa mentalité générale. La tolérance est 
une idée du dix-huitième siècle seulement et une réalité des plus rela- 
tive même au vingtième. Cette intolérance est au cœur de la pratique 
religieuse de la Renaissance catholique. Après les relâchements qui 
minent la religion depuis la fin du Moyen Age, une telle sévérité est com- 
préhensible, voire nécessaire. (Climat général donc de ferveur religieuse 
d’une intensité et d’une amplitude peu communes, qui est l’une des carac- 
téristiques de la France de 1660 et dont Polyeucte est l’expression littéraire 
achevée. 


En quoi consiste cette pratique religieuse, cette austérité, cette rigueur 
morale propre à ces milieux d’élite et à ce moment ? Disons tout de 
suite que, sur le plan doctrinal, cette rénovation religieuse est absolument 
conforme aux canons de l’Église de Rome et du Concile de Trente. Retour 
à la primitive Eglise veut dire chez eux retour à la ferveur des premiers 
chrétiens par la prière et la mortification, prière en commun dans les 
monastères ou dans les congrégations pour laïques, par le jeûne et les 
privations de toutes sortes, par la visite des malades, des pauvres et des 
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prisonniers, par la prédication et la conversion des brebis perdues ou des 
hérétiques, par la direction spirituelle et les missions lointaines. Ces 
ames pieuses cherchent a se dépouiller de toute affection humaine, témoin, 
pour une, la veuve Martin, future Marie de l’Incarnation, qui quitte son 
fils unique pour entrer chez les Ursulines de Tours. Ces hommes et ces 
femmes, laïques autant que religieux, veulent atteindre l’union intime 
avec Dieu, sans pour autant renoncer à l’action spirituelle dans le siècle. 
Jean de Bernières et M. de Renty appuient la vie contemplative sur la 
vie active. Hommes d’oraison autant qu’hommes d’ceuvres, ils portent le 
cilice, font vœu de chasteté, voire de pauvreté tout en restant dans le 
monde. Pour pratiquer l'humilité, ils s’habillent certes le plus simplement 
possible, surtout s’ils sont hommes de qualité. Mieux encore, à l’Ermitage 
de Caen, Jean de Bernières établit une Société de la Sainte-Abjection, où 
l’on se méprise et veut qu’on soit méprisé, où l’on accepte avec bonheur 
la calomnie et la persécution. Lors des visites aux malades, on ne se 
contente pas de bonnes paroles, mais on change leurs pansements et l’on 
tient entre ses dents les épingles trempées de pus pour mortifier davan- 
tage ses sens. 


Dans ses missions, M. de Renty, de l’Ermitage lui aussi, sonne les 
cloches pour faire venir les fidèles, balaie l’église, enlève les ordures 
avec ses mains. Il a tellement le désir de se mortifier « qu’il cherche 
l’humilité partout, même en son style, car il ne veut pas bien écrire, par 
mortification ». Il renonce pareïllement à regarder les sculptures, lui 
qui s’entend si bien aux choses de cet art. Sœur Jourdaine de Bernières, 
la sœur de Jean, devant ses religieuses Ursulines, coupe le nez et crève 
les yeux de son propre portrait par détachement des vanités. Elle se 
prive d’écouter la musique qu’elle aime tant. Supérieure de son Couvent, 
elle se fait obéir à force de dévouement et d’abnégation, elle qui, selon 
les Annales de sa communauté, exige l’obéissance aveugle. La Fondatrice 
des Ursulines de Caen pousse même l’abnégation au point de ne pas 
demander une messe après sa mort. Elle possède « la tranquillité dans 
la croyance, à un degré éminent, » où la crainte de Dieu n’a rien de 
commun avec la théophobie janséniste. L’abbé Boudon, autre « pilier » 
de l’'Ermitage, grand ami de Monseigneur de Laval, méprise également, 
lui qui pourrait bien écrire, les vanités du style. A la Supérieure des 
Ursulines d’Evreux, Boudon dit ceci: « Nos écrits, aussi bien que les 
discours que nous faisons en public, n’ont rien de ces agréments qui 
plaisent aux créatures; et c’est ce qui fait notre joie, afin que Dieu seul 
s’y trouve. Le style de nos ouvrages est simple; il n’y a rien du beau 
langage qui est tant recherché dans notre siècle... le bel esprit n’y 
trouve guère son compte ... ordinairement ils sont très mal imprimés sur 
de gros papiers. » 


La pratique des Jésuites de l’époque était de pareille sorte. Que 
l’on se reporte aux ouvrages déjà publiés et à celui, plus récent, du Père 
Guibert, sur L'Histoire de la spiritualité de la Compagnie de Jésus. 
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Passons maintenant au Canada. La Nouvelle-France des cinquante 
premières années, à cause des circonstances politiques et militaires propres 
à l’Europe, est le fait surtout de la poussée religieuse française. L’admi- 
rable synthèse que Georges Goyau a rassemblée, dans Les Origines reli- 
gieuses du Canada, Va démontré surabondamment. Plus particulièrement 
encore, ces origines religieuses découlent des milieux les plus fervents 
de tous. Les Jésuites de la Flèche et la Compagnie du Saint-Sacrement 
de l’Autel de Caen, qui représentent les plus hauts sommets de l'esprit 
missionnaire et mystique, sont les centres, étroitement liés entre eux, du 
phénomène religieux canadien naissant. Les Jésuites de la Flèche donnent 
les premiers martyrs canadiens. Marie de L’Incarnation et Mme de la 
Peltrie viennent à Québec par l’intermédiaire des Jésuites et de Jean de 
Bernières, et elles restent en contact intime avec ce dernier une fois ren- 
dues au Canada. Mer de Laval fait ses études chez les mêmes Jésuites 
de La Flèche et quatre ans de retraite à l’Ermitage de Caen, chez Jean 
de Bernières, ce mystique laïque, directeur des directeurs de conscience. 
Six anciens disciples de de Bernières passent a Québec, dont Mgr de 
Laval et le gouverneur de Mésy. Parmi les membres de la Compagnie 
de Montréal, plusieurs sont de la Cabale des Dévots et la Compagnie 
de Montréal se sert énormément de l'influence de celle du Saint-Sacre- 
ment. 


Que dire de la qualité morale de toutes ces gens? L’abnégation, 
l’ascétisme, l’austérité des Jésuites français venus au Canada font l’édi- 
fication de la chrétienté passée et présente. Leurs qualités et leurs vertus 
ont même émerveillé les Hollandais de l’époque et forcé l’admiration 
d’historiens protestants ou agnostiques comme les Bancroîft et les Park- 
man. Les fondateurs de Montréal, les Maisonneuve, les Jeanne Mance, 
les Marguerite Bourgeois, sont des chrétiens français de l’époque Louis 
XIII qui allient les pratiques de la vie contemplative et de la vie active. 
Quelques gouverneurs eux-mémes sont des chrétiens d’élite. Et que dire 
de Marie de l’Incarnation, de Mme de la Peltrie, de Mgr de Laval, sinon 
qu’ils s’élèvent de quinze coudées au-dessus des plus hautes montagnes. 


Marie de l’Incarnation entre chez les Ursulines en 1631 et voit dans 
une sorte de demi-rêve, quelque temps après, un pays immense qui 
l'appelle. Le Père Dinet, recteur du Collège des Jésuites de Tours, lui 
indique que ce pays pourrait bien être le Canada. Une relation des 
Pères lui vient sous la main et tout est décidé. (C’est ensuite la ren- 
contre de Jean de Bernières, qui choisira lui-même ls compagne Ursu- 
line de Marie de l’Incarnation en la personne de la Mère Marie de Saint- 
Joseph. Et enfin, avec Mme de la Peltrie, religieuse laïque, les deux 
Ursulines s’en viennent au Canada, non sans être passées par la succur- 
sale caennaise de la Compagnie du Saint-Sacrement. Marie de l’Incarna- 
tion abandonne son seul fils à sa sœur, et cette dernière pour la châtier 
d’émigrer au Canada, rétracte une promesse antérieure de doter son neveu. 
Arrivée au Canada, la Mère Marie de l’Incarnation édifie la jeune colonie 
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par ses vertus d’humilité, de charité, de dévouement extréme. Elle s’adonne 
à toutes les mortifications, fait oraison tout en s’occupant de l’éducation 
des jeunes filles, françaises ou sauvages. L’esprit de mortification du 
plus grand des disciples de M. de Bernières, Mgr de Laval est bien connu 
grâce aux travaux d’Auguste Gosselin. Après avoir renoncé à tous ses 
biens de famille, il se livre à toutes les pratiques de la mystique et de 
l’ascétisme. A Québec, il prie, fait oraison, couche sur la dure, dans 
une chambre non chauffée, se lève à deux ou trois heures du matin, dit 
sa messe à quatre heures et demie pour les ouvriers, cherche tous les 
moyens imaginables de se procurer des souffrances et, bien sûr, soigne 
les malades. Fidèle aux instructions de son maître de Bernières, ancien 
de la Société de la Sainte-Abjection, il recherche en tout la haine de lui- 
méme, selon le Frére Houssart, son serviteur. Ce que nous considérons 
aujourd’hui comme un excès de zèle, ne l'était peut-être pas. Le fait 
que Mer de Laval n’ait pas écrit plus de lettres intimes, qu’il n’ait pas 
laissé de traités théologiques, fait qui ne laisse pas d’en étonner certains, 
ne trouverait-il pas une réponse dans sa fidélité aux directives de Boudon 
et de Bernières ? Ce dernier ne voulut jamais écrire en vue de la publi- 
cation et son Chrétien intérieur ne fut publié qu'après sa mort. Les 
textes qui restent de Mgr de Laval passent pour être mal écrits. Selon 
les vœux du Concile de Trente, l’ami du Père Eudes met sur pieds un 
Séminaire dès 1663. Il lui donne un caractère particulier. Il en fait 
une communauté où tous les prêtres de son territoire reviennent se reposer. 
Ce qu’on semble avoir perdu de vue et ce que l’abbé Auguste Gosselin 
avait bien saisi, c’est que cette communauté n’est pas un simple pied-à- 
terre pour les prêtres revenus de mission. C'était la réplique de l’Ermi- 
tage de Caen où le clergé vient se retremper dans la prière et le recueille- 
ment sous la gouverne du disciple de Jean de Bernières. 


Voilà donc des faits connus, mais qu’il m'était absolument nécessaire 
de reprendre. Ce que j’ai voulu marquer, c’est d’abord le contraste de 
la Restauration religieuse en France au début du dix-septième siècle, qui 
fait suite à plus d’un siècle et demi de « décadence » religieuse. C’est 
ensuite la coïncidence de cette rénovation et de la fondation du Canada, 
coïncidence que je n’ai pas la prétention d’avoir découverte, mais dont 
les implications et les conséquences profondes sur la mentalité collective 
du peuple canadien-français n’ont pas été mises en lumière. Si d’occa- 
sion l’on y réfère, c’est pour affirmer d’un coup de langue que le Canadien 
français a gardé sa mentalité janséniste. Le gros mot est lâché. Or de 
tout ce que je viens de retracer devant vous, il n’est question que de 
mystique et d’ascétisme, d’austérité dans la pratique religieuse, phénomène 
propre à la France du dix-septième siècle et transplanté tel quel au Canada. 
L’austérité qui fait suite au relâchement généralisé ne va pas sans un 
certain rigorisme. C’est ce qui s’est produit. On s’en doutait bien un 
peu chez les historiens, mais personne ne s’est mis en frais de la recon- 
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naître dans le détail. Il me reste à montrer par deux exemples précis 
comment on pourrait s’y prendre. 


Une étude récente (le Sacrement de Pénitence ou la Confession sous 
le régime français) révèle de façon évidente que l’enseignement doctrinal 
sur la confession aux XVII° et XVIIL° siècles s’est avéré très sévère chez 
nous. Il est marqué au coin de la « soumission totale à l'Eglise de Rome », 
bien sûr, mais il paraît extrêmement rigoureux. Mgr de Saint-Vallier, 
dans son rituel et ses mandements, définit par exemple que ceux qui auront 
attendu la semaine de Pâques pour se confesser seront refusés et remis 
à plus tard. Pour qu’il y ait de l’ordre, les curés devront même assigner 
à chaque famille le jour où elle pourra se confesser. Ce qui n’empêche 
pas que les pénitents, sous bonne raison, pourront aller à confesse à 
d’autres prêtres approuvés, surtout en Carême. Les billets de confession 
sont alors le contrôle coutumier de la confession et de la communion pas- 
cales, en France comme au Canada. Le même évêque rappelle d’ailleurs 
à l’occasion que «le confesseur doit être sévère comme ceux de la pri- 
mitive Eglise, sans cependant dépasser les bornes. » Il prévoit l’excom- 
munication contre les femmes qui viendront à l’église en toilettes provo- 
cantes, « ou méme qui se baladeront ainsi costumées, dans leur propre 
demeure.» C’est ce même Mgr de Saint-Vallier qui d’ailleurs soutient 
l'Hôpital Général, qui s’oppose au théâtre, témoin la querelle du Tartuffe. 
Encore une sévérité que l’on ne manque pas d’attribuer aux jansénistes, 
ce qui est radicalement faux, puisqu’au XVII° siècle, les antijansénistes 
se prononcent contre le théâtre et je n’en veux comme témoin que Bossuet, 
dont Mer de Saint-Vallier est ’ami. Mgr Dosquet, au XVIIT° siècle, veut 
qu’on refuse l’absolution et les sacrements aux maîtres qui enseigneront 
a des personnes de différents sexes.» Règles disciplinaires très rigou- 
reuses donc, et qui sont dans la mentalité des clercs, « disciples de l’Ecole 
française d’ascétisme, et généralement formés dans le camp opposé à 
celui des Jansénistes ». Et l’auteur de cette étude sur la confession sous 
le régime français conclut son travail ainsi: « Une forte discipline de la 
confession explique, en partie, cette formation d’une conscience collective 
opposée à ce qu’on appellerait le laxisme religieux. » Cela ne fait pas 
de doute. 


Les historiens comme les gens du commun, en France autant qu’en 
Amérique, ont incidemment l'habitude de qualifier de jansénisme toute 
rigueur morale, en particulier celle qui est propre au Canada français. Il 
me paraît y avoir là une erreur profonde, et qui dure toujours, erreur 
que m'avait signalée en 1947, mon maitre français, le Professeur André 
Latreille. La confusion naît de ce qu’on identifie rigorisme et jansé- 
nisme. Or rigorisme n’est pas du tout synonyme de jansénisme et ce 
que je viens de citer sur la confession en est un exemple précis. Il n’y 
a pas là l'ombre de jansénisme doctrinal mais une extrême sévérité propre 
à un moment de grande ferveur. De jansénisme doctrinal, selon Mer 
Amédée Gosselin, (Le Jansénisme au Canada) il n’en est point question 
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sous le régime frangais. L’étude du corpus doctrinal des évéques de 
Québec confirme nettement cette thése. Et ces derniers ont tenu a ce 
que l’hérésie de Port-Royal ne passe au Canada; en 1714, le bénédictin 
défroqué Poulet, est si bien surveillé par Mgr de Saint-Vallier qu’il doit 
repartir bredouille en 1718. En ce qui concerne le « jansénisme de 
pratique », Mgr Gosselin affirme qu’il n’y en a pas eu davantage sous 
le régime français mais qu’il n’en fut pas de même au dix-neuvième siècle. 
Qu'est-ce que ce jansénisme de pratique selon Amédée Gosselin ? C’est 
« cette sévérité excessive de certains pasteurs, curés ou missionnaires, qui 
bien loin d’attirer les gens à la réception fréquente des sacrements les en 
éloignaient: confesseurs qui exigeaient une préparation très longue à la 
confession et à la communion et se contentaient très aisément pour leurs 
fidèles de la communion pascale.» Or, j’incline à penser, mais ce n’est 
qu’une hypothèse, qu’il n’y a pas là nécessairement du jansénisme, mais 
plutôt un retour à un état de choses très ancien, antérieur au jansénisme 
et au dix-septième siècle. Le quatrième Concile de Latran de 1215, avait 
fixé la règle de la confession et de la communion annuelles sans insister 
sur la communion fréquente. Les conseils de saint Pierre Damien, de 
Grégoire VII et de saint Bernard sur la communion fréquente n’avaient 
pas été écoutés au Moyen Age. C’est sous l’influence d’Ignace de Loyola, 
dans une large mesure, que le Concile de Trente s’est rallié à la communion 
fréquente, c’est-à-dire à la communion mensuelle, et encore pour les seuls 
membres des communautés religieuses. Les Jésuites français du dix- 
septième siècle, Vincent de Paul, la Compagnie du Saint-Sacrement se 
firent bien sûr les apôtres de la communion fréquente ou bi-mensuelle et 
ils obtinrent un certain succès, mais qui ne dura pas. On revient dès 
le dix-septième siècle et dans tous les milieux à la tradition de la com- 
munion rare. Il est certain que le jansénisme, à ce moment précis, a 
joué un rôle important dans ce retour à la communion rare. Mais il ne 
l’a pas inventé. (C’est ce qui se serait passé au Canada, mais avec un peu 
de retard. Le débat sur cette question ne fut d’ailleurs clos qu’en 1905 
par le Pape Pie X et la pratique de la communion fréquente dans la 
catholicité ne date que de cinquante ans. Je rappelle pour mémoire que 
le Jansénisme est une erreur doctrinale d’abord, au sujet de la grace et 
de la prédestination et je souligne que le jansénisme n'est pas l’archétype 
du rigorisme. 


Tous ces religieux qui passent au Canada au dix-septiéme siécle: 
Jésuites et séculiers, prétres et laiques, ceux de Québec comme ceux de 
Montréal, n’ont absolument rien de commun avec les Jansénistes. On 
veille attentivement, je le répète, à Versailles autant qu’à Québec, afin 
d'empêcher que cette erreur ne s'implante au Canada. La Compagnie 
du Saint-Sacrement et les Jésuites sont même des antijansénistes force- 
nés, ennemis des nouveautés du dehors comme l’on dit à l’époque. Pour 
expliquer et comprendre notre mentalité rigoriste, il faut chercher ailleurs, 
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du côté de l’austérité propre à la Restauration religieuse de la France 
au début du dix-septième siècle. 


J'ai montré plus haut que de Bernières, sa sœur Jourdaine et Boudon 
se privaient de bien écrire, de contempler sculptures et tableaux ou d’en- 
tendre bonne musique par esprit de mortification. J’ai émis l’avis que 
si Mgr de Laval n’avait pas plus et mieux écrit, cela pouvait fort bien 
être pour le même motif. M. Gérard Morisset vient de publier dans une 
nouvelle revue d’arts un article très intéressant pour mon propos, intitulé: 
Portraits de cadavres. La Mère de Saint-Joseph, Marie de l’Incarnation, 
Catherine de Saint-Augustin, Marguerite Bourgeois, Mme d’Youville, le 
Sulpicien francais Normand en 1759, et méme la Mére Despins en 1792, 
sont des religieux qui n’ont jamais voulu poser pour le peintre. Leur 
portrait ne fut tiré qu’aprés leur mort. Voila un bel exemple, fourni par 
l’histoire de l’art, de cet esprit rigoriste de la mortification. Poser devant 
le peintre devait leur paraître sinon « comme une sorte de frivolité quasi 
diabolique », tout au moins comme une de ces vanités qu’une personne 
éprise de vie intérieure et d’union avec Dieu ne doit pas se permettre. 


Somme toute, des études approfondies sont urgentes pour une histoire 
de la mentalité religieuse au Canada français. On peut se demander de 
quelle façon cet esprit mystique et missionnaire s’est continué et on le 
retrouve sûrement dans le grand nombre de missionnaires que donne 
le Canada français. Mais on pourrait également le retrouver transposé 
dans le messianisme qui s’est développé dans la seconde moitié du dix- 
neuvième siècle et au début du vingtième, tel que formulé par Mgr Paquet 
ou par des laïques comme le Fréchette de La Légende d’un peuple, le Bou- 
rassa du Canada Apostolique, lesquels croyaient que leur race avait recu 
la mission divine de convertir l’Amérique, voire le monde entier, au 
catholicisme. La mystique atteint là, sauf erreur, à l’illuminisme. Du 
côté de l’ardeur à combattre jansénisme et protestantisme, à défendre 
l’orthodoxie, il est resté des traces durables. D’abord le souci de la recti- 
tude sur le plan doctrinal, ce qui est excellent, mais aussi un goût quelque 
peu immodéré pour la chasse à l’erreur, qui finit par devenir pour chacun 
la peur de se tromper et qui aboutit à la stérilité. Et encore l’évolution 
de la notion de sacrifice, quel beau sujet pour un historien-psychologue ! 


J'ai intitulé cette communication: Histoire de l’Europe et histoire 
du Canada et j’ai essayé de montrer par un exemple, celui du phénomène 
religieux, combien nous est indispensable la connaissance et la compré- 
hension de l’histoire de l’Europe occidentale, notammeni celle de la France 
au XVII° siécle. Si, a la rigueur, on peut se passer de cette connais- 
sance pour l’histoire événementielle, historisante — ce que je me refuse 
d’ailleurs à croire — on ne peut pas ne pas se fonder sur l’histoire de la 
France et de l’Angleterre pour construire l’histoire institutionnelle et 
structurale du Canada. L’Amérique est une projection de l’Europe, c’est 
Valéry qui l’a dit. Le Canada est d’abord dans l’évolution historique du 
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monde un épiphénoméne et non un produit de génération spontanée. Je 
prie qu’on m’entende bien, qu’on ne me fasse pas dire qu’on ne peut 
rien expliquer ni comprendre que par référence à l’Europe. Il ne s’agit 
pas de cela. Les sociétés se comprennent par leur mentalité, leur struc- 
ture, par les phénomènes à long terme et le phénomène religieux est de 
toute évidence un fait majeur, jamais identique à lui-même, bref, un 
événement continu et dissemblable. Cette mentalité religieuse de la Contre- 
Réforme française, qui s’est implantée au Canada en son plus haut période, 
il appartient d’abord aux historiens de voir comment elle s’est poursuivie 
et différenciée, comment elle a touché les autres aspects de la mentalité 
canadienne-française. 


Un exposé aussi court dans tous les sens du mot demandait que l’on 
parte d'événements connus, de faits établis pour les relier entre eux et 
en suggérer une interprétation nouvelle, interprétation qui souhaite engager 
la recherche historique vers l’étude des mentalités. (C’est la raison du 
sous-titre. Et ce genre de recherche exige, je n’hésite pas à le dire, une 
culture historique élargie et une connaissance des autres sciences de 
l’homme, mais aussi, au départ, une conception nouvelle des sciences 
historiques dans l’optique formulée par Gaston Roupnel et l’historiogra- 
phie française actuelle. 
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CANADIAN HISTORY IN RETROSPECT 


W. Menzies WHITELAW 
Royal Military College of Canada 


As it is now about twenty years since I last presented a paper 
to your Association I feel somewhat like Rip Van Winkle when he returned 
to the scenes of his former exploits only to find that a new generation had 
taken over while he was supposed to have been asleep. Regarding him- 
self no doubt as a primary source on America under George III, Rip’s 
natural urge toward reminiscence was curbed only by the difficulty of 
finding an audience. He had perhaps failed to distinguish between retro- 
spection and recollection. 


On an occasion such as this, the temptation to become reminiscent 
is also almost overwhelming,—almost but not quite. I would fain, how- 
ever, recall the long, gaunt figure of General Cruikshank, off in a corner 
of the students’ room at the Archives, pecking out, year by year, with 
one bony finger on a typewriter almost as worn, but quite as dauntless 
as himself, the story of the Niagara Frontier: In the center of that same 
room (itself the centre of Canadian Historiography) I can see Mr. Burt, 
driving home an argument with the small end of his trusty briar; I recall 
the hum of Balliol accents rolling through the open transoms at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto; I can see Mr. Innis, just back from the wars, with 
a passion for truth making corrections in eighteenth century manuscripts; 
and Dr. Doughty out on one of his predatory rounds, with acquisitive 
techniques to meet all occasions; and Mr. Sage, mellowing away from 
both Oxford and Toronto, on the mild shores of the Pacific; and Mr. 
Harvey, down by that other sea, combing Acadia for ancient documents, 
but never quite sure where to stop; and, not far from where we now meet, 
Mr. Adair, hot on the trail of some stouter advesary, prepared to take on, 
with equal abandon, both the quick and the dead; I recall Professor 
Wrong, then at the height of his power, punctilious as always both in 
dress and decorum, standing before a great gathering of North American 
historians met to do him honour in the ball-room of the Jefferson Hotel 
in Richmond, Virginia, looking in amazed bewilderment at an enormous 
brass cuspidor standing ominously between him and his audience, and 
which his gracious southern hosts had placed there for his sole conven- 
ience, as he came slowly to realize that he had nothing better to contri- 
bute than a very small sneeze; and along with these, and other members 
of Canadian History’s general staff, there come to mind those other 
humbler historian-corporals and lance-corporals, each intent on getting 
just enough filling for his Master’s pie. While many of these rank and 
file historians have long since left the service, others, I now note, have 
since risen to field rank. It would be interesting, it might even be useful, 
to pursue this subject of the rise and fall of Canadian historians. But 
time presses. 
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I should like now to adopt the method used alike by the Medieval 
monk and the modern scientist, but seldom, if ever, by the historian, and 
begin with some definitions. For these I claim no inherent validity what- 
soever. They are merely used as a convenience in presenting this paper. 
[By History I shall mean, simply, thinking about society in a specific chro- 
nological context; in other words sociology with dates put in, but the 
“laws of social change” left out. Canadian History I should like to define 
as all writing about Canada’s past, whether it deals with the French, the 
British, or the Canadian period, and whether it is written by a Canadian, 
a Lithuanian, or a Patagonian, provided only it is written in the English 
ianguage.{ Writings on Canada’s past in the French language I shall 
designate as [histoire canadienne. By Canadian Historiography I shall 
mean the history of Canadian History as defined above, looking upon 
Canadian History as a process, rather than as a product, as an enterprise 
rather than as a shelf full of books, in fact as a social movement taking 
place in time and space, with predisposing circumstances, momentum, 
direction, and ultimate effect, and subject, therefore, like any other social 
movement, to historical investigation. 


It is, as I understand it, the business of the historian of history, as 
of all other historians, to describe and explain as best he may; but not 
to advise, complain, expostulate, extol, condemn, much less explode. 


Canadian History to date has, I believe, consisted of two successive 
phases, with the dividing line not far from 1937. Adequately to under- 
stand the beginning and course of the first phase, it would be necessary 
to know something of (1) the physical setting, (2) the social milieu, 
(3) the climate of opinion then prevailing, and (4) the dramatis persone. 
Geographers, political scientists, economists, sociologists and others have 
done much to illuminate the first two of these factors. I should like 
to deal with the other two, in their relation to historical writing. 


In 1894 George McKinnon Wrong was appointed first incumbent of 
the first chair of history established at the University of Toronto. Cana- 
dian-born but Oxford-bred, his interests encompassed a wide range of 
what we now call the Western World. However, his focal interest was 
French Canada. In 1895 Charles W. Colby was similarly appointed to 
the newly established Kingsford chair of history at McGill University. 
Canadian-born but Harvard-bred, Colby’s chief interest was also in the 
French-Canadian field. Colby came from a well-to-do Montreal family, 
but Wrong at least evened the score by marrying the chancellor’s daughter. 
At the time of their appointments, Colby was 28, Wrong 34. Canadian 
History and Canadian historians were both young then. They have aged 
somewhat since. Both Colby and Wrong preferred the poignant, well- 
turned phrase to the precise foot-note. Neither had fallen under the 
prevailing spell of German historical scholarship. That came later. How- 
ever, it is well to note that Canadian History was born in academic sur- 
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roundings, and has ever since found its most congenial home in the 
colleges and universities of Canada and the United States. 


Before passing on from these two pioneers in our field, may I add 
two brief foot-notes to any future biographies of them: On December 12, 
1955, Dr. Colby died, thus covering within the ambit of one adult life- 
time practically the entire range of Canadian historical writing. I hope 
I am wrong in asserting that no learned journal in Canada has yet com- 
mented upon this fact. With regard to Professor Wrong, I should like to 
record a conversation with him in 1935. It was in Toronto where the Amer- 
ican Historical Association was meeting for the only time it has held its 
sessions outside of the United States. Following a lively discussion in West 
Hall, University College, on the history of Belgian Neutrality, in which 
several of the most distinguished European historians of the United States 
had taken part, I encountered Professor Wrong in the college rotunda and 
remarked on how much I had enjoyed the discussion. His cryptic reply 
was that he had enjoyed it more. Asked for an explanation, he told me 
that every one of the participants in that discussion had formerly been 
a student of his. 


Perhaps it was Wrong’s very breadth of interest that made it possible 
for him to see so deeply into the meaning of Canadian history. Certainly 
it takes no great stretch of the imagination to see a link between the neu- 
trality of Belgium and the marching away to war of over half a million 
of Canada’s finest, and Wrong was quick to see such links. 


Of course, neither Colby nor Wrong created Canadian History out 
of nothing. Half a century earlier, Francis Parkman had shown what 
could be done by a Harvard man who was willing to leave Boston. There 
had been Christie and Murdoch, Dent and Morgan, and more recently 
Kingsford, useful compliers all, brick-makers if you will. And l’histoire 
canadienne had already pointed the way to useful provincial and parochial 
sources in Quebec. In Ottawa, too, Mr. Brymner had already collected, 
transcribed, sorted, and calendared a substantial body of documentary 
sources. But the Archives was soon to become more than a mere repo- 
sitory and disseminator of information. It became a Mecca to which there 
came an ever increasing number of scholars from an ever widening circle. 
Here in unhurried and easy intimacy we discussed our mutually inter- 
locking problems, often with considerable heat, but never, so far as I 
can remember, with bitterness. Here was education at its best, interna- 
tional, interprovincial; education without tears, without examinations, 
without lectures. I have no means of comparing this central role of the 
Canadian Archives in the first phase of Canadian History, with its later 
role. 


Looking back on it now I can see that the idyllic conditions then pre- 
vailing were the result of more than the geniality of our scholarly hosts or 
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even of our own academic virtuosity. It undoubtedly stemmed in part, 
perhaps in large part, from the then prevailing climate of opinion. 


With the usual characterization of the early twentieth century climate 
of opinion, or thought pattern, and the analysis of its ingredients, I have 
no complaint. I should merely like to examine its bearing on the writing 
of Canadian History, and to suggest that the usual assumption that this 
climate changed at the beginning of World War I ought perhaps to be 
re-examined. |This “thought pattern” which reached well back into the 
nineteenth centtry was dominated by biological concepts. Society tended 
to be thought of as alive, sometimes even as more completely organic 
than the individual. “Who dies if England live,” revealed this concept 
in poetic form.’ But if nations were alive, if they were born and matured 
and died, this anthropomorphic idea made national history a form of 
biography, and biography has ever been one of the most attractive and 
rewarding forms of historical investigation. Contrariwise, the mechanis- 
tic concept of society prevailing among scholars in the late eighteenth, 
early nineteenth centuries had virtually sterilized the historical urge. It 
is perhaps significant that early Canadian History had a plethora of 
Histories of Canada and practically no Histories of Provinces. 


The early twentieth century was a time of prevailing optimism, and 
nowhere more so, or with more justification, than in Canada. But optim- 
ism ordinarily leads the mind into the future and away from the past, 
particularly if that past were somewhat depressing.{ But the optimism of 
the early twentieth century was based on the theory of organic evolution, 
where present and future alike have no meaning except in the light of 
that slow but inevitable progress out of which fork present and fame 
alone can emerge, hence the need of history. [And if Canada’s immediate 
past were too depressing for an optimist to contemplate, these earlier 
Canadian historians solved their emotional problem by the simple device 
of ignoring the immediate past; leaving this depressing subject to the 
political economists. Indeed the year 1867 came to be regarded not only 
as the dividing line between Canada’s provincial and national periods, 
but also as the boundary between history and the other upstart sciences. 
Historians were mindful of J. R. Green’s warning that when the historian 
reaches that point in time when people who were then alive are still so, 
it is time to draw the curtain. With the twentieth century belonging to 
Canada, and progress inevitable, there was, of course, no need to push, 
although that might be fun, and much safer when you pushed from the 
rear. Certainly there seemed no necessity of turning history into veiled 
propaganda; we could afford to be objective and we thought we were. 


[The doctrine of relativity was another ingredient in the climate of 
opinion during this first phase of Canadian History. Taken by the untu- 
tored to mean that everything affects everything and therefore nothing 
can be determined about anything; it was understood by scholars, partic- 
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ularly by scientists, to mean that because everything affects everything, 
nothing that can be determined about anything can fail to help in the 
more complete understanding of everything. This was based on the con- 
cept of an interlocking world, in other words a universe, difficult no 
doubt to understand, but basically understandable throughout. To the 
historian it meant, in a phrase of Terence, that nothing pertaining to 
man should be left out when trying to understand man, or his history. 
This presented the Canadian historian with a choice of alternatives. Hither 
he could continue his former intensive study of Canada’s past politics, 
and try to reach a modus vivendi with the political scientists on a chrono- 
logical division of the field, or he might accept the challenge to inter- 
disciplinary cross-fertilization and become synthetic rather than analytic. 
I may not stop to indicate the result; but I should like to record the stimul- 
ating effect of the second choice on those Canadian historians who, work- 
ing in far places where contact with other Canadian historians was diffi- 
cult or impossible, nevertheless enjoyed easy access to local economists, 
agronomists, psychologists, soil chemists, geologists, meteorologists, phy- 
siologists, linguists, biologists, and philosophers, as well as to typical 
representatives of racial, religious, political, occupational and other groups 
and their amateur local historians. This inevitably involved a great 
broadening in the kind of historical investigation, and a corresponding 
limitation in its geographical range. \ It favored localism and regionalism. ( 


I readily admit, of course, that this account of the then prevailing 
pattern of thought (of which historical thought formed a part) has here 
been over-simplified, that within this intellectual climate of opinion there 
was considerable emotional weather, and even deep inconsistencies within 
the intellectual frame-work itself, for instance between the “struggle for 
existence” and the Christian ethic. Nevertheless there was general agree- 
ment that “the best was yet to be” and that, in the meantime, we were 
the best yet. | 


“If you break faith with us we shall not sleep” wrote our own John 
McRae. Yes, but we had kept the faith. We had fought to make our 
world safe; and we had won. “Aprés la guerre” we had said during the 
tragic struggle; and “never again” we had vowed when it was over. 


After the war we still believed in progress, but slowly and imper- 
ceptibly our analogies began to change (for, society has a strangely bare 
vocabulary of its own, and is constantly forced back on the use of ana- 
logies from other fields.) We now began to talk of building a better 
world, not of planting a better civilization. Growth would be too slow. 
We needed our new world in a hurry. Time was of the essence. No 
need here to list the mounting disillusionments between the advent of 
Mussolini and the Munich agreement. The obvious ability of a dictator 
to use the techniques of science to create an intense form of nationalism 
was frightening. Evidently states could be made, they did not need to 
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grow. The concept of social mechanism began to take the place of social 
organism. Yet this was mechanism with a difference. It was not based 
on perfectionism as in the eighteenth century. Thinking moved from sur- 
vival of the fittest to survival. Well before 1939 we were almost as sure 
that war was inevitable as prior to 1914 we were convinced that it could 
not happen. So great, in fact, became the strain of mounting tensions 
that 1939 came almost with a sense of relief. Now we would know the 
worst. 


How did Canadian historians react to this new cyclonic climate of 
opinion; this belief in potential catastrophe? Certainly not as quickly as 
the stock-broker or the diplomat, although even they missed several boats. 
After all historians have always enjoyed a modicum of occupational schi- 
zophrenia. Living in two worlds, past and present, they could not have 
been expected to sense the first indications of climatic change. But when 
the present did catch up with them they reacted in characteristically differ- 
ent ways. Some simply left the profession and entered various types of 
public service. Whether the fittest survived is, of course, a moot question. 
Others began to shift their focus from the pre- to the post-Confederation 
period. Some of them even became popular. In fact they sometimes 
seemed to have reversed J. R. Green’s warning, and decided that when 
they got back to a time when none of the people who were then alive 
were any longer so, it was time to stop. In this unfamiliar field, they 
seem to me at times to have failed to make the basic distinction between 
the distinctive and the characteristic, between the peculiar and the signi- 
ficant. I recall a teacher I once had who had a mole on her nose. It 
was quite distinctive; it was somewhat less than meaningful. Other 
teachers either had no mole at all or had had it elsewhere, but Euphronia 
was to us the lady with the mole. Reading some recent Canadian histories 
I have found that a Canadian is one who neither wears a monacle nor 
chews gum; that the one important thing about Canada is that it is bilin- 
gual, which seems to me to be both inadequate and not quite true. | 


A notable feature of this second phase of Canadian history has been 
the marked decline in the number of American students going on into 
graduate work in Canadian history. There has also been a noticeable 
divergence in the choice of fields in Canadian history selected by Ameri- 
can and Canadian students. The growing separation, one might almost 
say alienation, between the mature scholars in our field on either side 
of the international border has increased. This answers some problems 
in Canadian historiography, but raises others. 


Finally there has of late been a decided increase of interest in regional 
and local history, signalized, but by no means limited to the splendid 
contributions made to Canadian history last year in connection with the 
separate celebrations of the joint birthday of the twin prairie provinces 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan. Worthy of particular commendation is 
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the bibliography of the Prairie Provinces by Bruce Peel, son of Saskat- 
chewan but recently adopted by Alberta. Perhaps what Canada and Cana- 
dian historians alike most need is not more fear of our neighbors, be 
they bulldog, eagle, bear, or dragon, nor even more fear of ourselves; 
maybe what we really need is just more birthdays to celebrate. 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN SIR JOHN HARVEY 
AND CHIEF JUSTICE 
JOHN GERVASE HUTCHINSON BOURNE 


Reverend Matcotm MacDoneLi 
St. Francis Xavier University 


Newfoundland in the 1840's presented a remarkably suitable challenge 
for the political talents of Sir John Harvey. The colony had been granted 
a representative assembly in 1832. But relations between the council and 
assembly were so lacking in harmony, elections so turbulent, the interests 
of the Newfoundland settlers so difficult to reconcile with those of the 
English merchant groups, Catholics so conscious of their newly found 
liberties, and so amazingly skilled in the exercise of political powers 
which had been withheld from them for centuries, that the constitution 
had to be suspended in 1841. Captain Prescott, the last of the naval 
governors, left the scene in that year, embittered by a losing fight with 
the Protestant-led Catholic party whose spiritual leader, Bishop Fleming, 
was—to put it mildly—not wholly unskilled in the art of politics. 


Onto these slippery rocks of Newfoundland politics stepped Sir John 
Harvey in the year 1841. He was fresh from an unsuccessful encounter 
with Governor General Lord Sydenham over the handling of the War of 
Pork and Beans between New Brunswick and Maine. Until this clash 
with Sydenham, Sir John had managed the politics of New Brunswick 
rather admirably, smoothing over with practical solutions the difficulties 
between the business interests of Saint John and the government group 
at Fredericton, difficulties which had caused the retirement of his prede- 
cessor, Sir Archibald Campbell. Never a man for theorizing, Harvey, for 
the most part, relied on a simple formula: accomplish as much as possi- 
ble in the council chamber, and bring the unfinished problems into the 
warmer social atmosphere of the dining-table and drawing-room. He was 
himself a man of great charm, unfailing courtesy and unshakable goodwill; 
and he had unlimited confidence in his ability to effect harmony amongst 
others. 


As he restored order in New Brunswick after the fall of Campbell, 
so also did he bring harmony to Newfoundland after the retirement of 
Prescott; and later he would in 1846 assume successfully the governor- 
ship of Nova Scotia where his predecessor, Lord Falkland, had terminated 
an unhappy administration in total failure. 


There is an interesting relationship between Harvey’s social approach 
to politics and the incident which constitutes the main theme of this paper. 


All references are to the Colonial Office Series 194, in the Public Record Office, 
London, England, and are hereafter referred to by volume number only. 
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His great faith in social conviviality taxed his inadequate financial resour- 
ces rather severely. Always impecunious, he habitually felt the financial 
pinch. Goaded by unpleasant necessity, he appealed to Mr. James Crowdy, 
the Colonial Secretary of Newfoundland, shortly after his arrival. Unfor- 
tunately this transaction between Harvey and Crowdy provided the Chief 
Justice, Mr. J. G. H. Bourne, with a basis for charges so serious that Sir 
John Harvey’s half-century of public service was almost terminated in 
disgrace. Bourne charged Harvey with partiality toward Mr. Bryan 
Robinson, the most prominent of the barristers at St. John’s, in the row 
between Bourne and Robinson. Eventually the Chief Justice suffered the 
fate he had planned for Harvey, and followed his own predecessor, Chief 
Justice Boulton, into involuntary retirement. 


RoBINSON vs. BOURNE 


The Governor and the Chief Justice might have avoided conflict with 
one another were it not for the bad relations which prevailed between 
the Chief Justice and Bryan Robinson. There is good reason to believe 
that Bourne on occasion showed prejudice against Robinson; there is 
little doubt that he was frequently discourteous toward the barrister, 
and often lashed out wrathfully at him in court. 


In February, 1843, Robinson finally submitted his charges against 
Bourne.1 They were sent through the Governor to the Colonial Office. 
The lengthy list of the Chief Justice’s alleged misdemeanors began with 
the charge of wife-beating. Indeed there is good evidence that Mr. 
Bourne had indulged in this domestic diversion. ? To conceal this matter 
the Chief Justice, according to Robinson, had arranged through the ser- 
vices of Mr. John V. Nugent, barrister, to purchase the silence of a certain 
Mr. Beck who had not only witnessed this unfortunate incident, but had 
even been treated rather roughly himself when he attempted to rescue 
Mrs. Bourne from the wrath of her husband. Robinson charged, among 
other things, that Bourne repeatedly favored the son of Mr. Beck when 
that son defended himself against libel charges with Nugent acting as his 
counsel, The 49-page document charged the Chief Justice with prejudice 
and personal motive in the exercise of his office, and abusive treatment 
of barristers, jurors and witnesses to effect an outcome suited to these 
prejudices and personal motives. There were charges of caprice, bad 
temper, and downright ignorance of the law and procedure. For the 
most part these charges were met rather ably by Mr. Bourne and his 
supporters. Indeed he might well have won the day against Robinson 
had the Chief Justice but avoided involving the Governor in the conflict. 


1 119, Robinson to Stanley, 21 Feb., 1843. 


2 119, Bourne to Stanley, 16 Mar., 1843. Bourne does not deny the charge, 
but merely its connection with the other charges made by Robinson. 119, Prescott 
to Stanley, May, 1843. The ex-governor here clearly implies the truth of the charge. 
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This phase of the trouble started when Harvey announced his inten- 
tion of promoting Robinson to the Executive Council along with four 
others. Bourne promptly protested that this mark of favor bestowed on 
Robinson would be misconstrued as support of the barrister in his case 
against the Chief Justice. The Governor agreed to withhold the promo- 
tion, but claimed later that he entered this agreement only on the under- 
standing that Bourne would allow him to proceed with the appointment 
once it had been made clear to the public and to the Colonial Office 
that Bourne had, in the interests of the political welfare of the community, 
allowed the Governor so to proceed. Mr. Bourne denied that he had 
entered any such agreement, and refused to countenance Robinson’s pro- 
motion. Harvey used Sir Richard Bonnycastle, an officer in the Corps 
of Royal Engineers, as the intermediary, and entrusted him with a con- 
fidential memorandum in which he warned Bourne against his advisers, 
and strongly suggested that he should no longer consult them, for Harvey 
was convinced that a Presbyterian element was pushing Bourne in his 
resistance to Robinson, a staunch Anglican, and he so hinted in the memo- 
randum.* Sensing the damaging political force of the memorandum 
Bourne demanded a copy of it, but was refused. Harvey now pointed 
out that the Chief Justice must bear the responsibility for any harm 
which would befall the colony politically through the postponement of 
the appointment of the five members to the Council. To appoint the 
other four Harvey considered would be an unmerited slight to Mr. Robin- 
son. The Governor terminated the correspondence with the Chief Justice 
in mid-March, and submitted the full story to the Colonial Office in early 
April, 1843. # 


Lord Stanley replied ® that the case was one for the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, and that Robinson could petition the Queen 
in Council with charges of Judicial misconduct against Bourne. Stanley, 
however, urged that the matter should be settled informally. On July 3 
Robinson, while not retracting any charges, announced that he would not 
press them.® He was rather discouraged by the prospect of heavy expenses 
involved in a public inquiry initiated at his own instigation. 


CoRRUPTION OR CALUMNY? 


Chief Justice Bourne was now in a fighting mood, and on the 9th 
of December he opened his attack on Governor Harvey by delivering to 
him for transmission to Secretary Stanley a 71-page letter.‘ It charged 
the Governor with political corruption. It was loaded with denunciation 


3 116, Memorandum from Harvey to Bonnycastle, 9 Mar., 1843, enclosed with 
Harvey to Stanley, 5 Apr., 1843. 

4 116, Harvey to Stanley, 5 Apr., 1843. 

5 116, Stanley to Harvey, 3 June, 1843. 

6 119, Robinson to H. J. Harvey, 3 July, 1843. 

7 119, Enclosed with Harvey to Stanley, 18 Dec., 1843. 
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of Harvey and his relations with Robinson and Colonial Secretary James 
P. Crowdy; it suggested that many lesser persons also were involved. 
Bourne raised, in the words of James Stephen, “a question, the decision 
of which must, probably, involve consequences of the most serious nature 
either to the Accuser or the Accused.” § 


With the shift in the field of battle, and with the Governor now invol- 
ved as Bourne’s principal target, and with either the Chief Justice doomed 
for calumny or the Governor for corruption, the charges deserve examin- 
ation. The accusations and their answers bring out the painful financial 
poverty of Sir John Harvey. 


The principal charge raised by Bourne was that Harvey, being in 
great financial distress, received assistance from Mr. Crowdy and Mr. 
Robinson, in consideration of which he procured for them financial advan- 
tages and honours not due them, but given simply because they had accomo- 
dated Sir John Harvey with funds. This was the pattern as the Chief 
Justice described it. Robinson had been commended to the political 
patronage of Harvey by Lord Bloomfield, and this at a time when Bloom- 
field was a creditor of Harvey’s. Bloomfield had indeed, at that same 
time, drawn a bill on Harvey, which bill was presented at Government 
House by none other than Mr. Robinson acting on behalf of the Bank 
of British North America.® According to Bourne’s charges, Harvey had 
insisted that he be accomodated at the bank in his private needs because 
the government funds were being handled by the bank. Bourne, under- 
standably, did not agree that public funds could fittingly be urged as 
security for the Governor’s private borrowing. The Honourable James 
Tobin, continued Bourne, then offered to pay the bill for Harvey. The 
Governor, however, declined the offer, and accepted instead an even larger 
sum from Mr. Crowdy. To cover up this transaction, Bourne charged, 
Harvey had paid off the whole bank debt with his quarter-salary and his 
son’s salary as private secretary. Meanwhile Mr. Crowdy’s loan went 
to the paying of other obligations and current expenses. Bourne, while 
refraining from specific charges, did not hesitate to suggest that many 
others were also involved in Harvey’s accomodation, and that they also 
had shared in “these reciprocities”. 


The Chief Justice then concentrated his attack on the Colonial Secre- 
tary. “Mr. Crowdy”, he charged, “by aid of the Governor’s arrange- 
ments & his support, having succeeded in obtaining the Speakership, had 
then three salaries.” As Colonial Secretary he received £500; as Clerk 
of the Council £200; and as Speaker of the Assembly £200. To this sum 
of £900 were added two more items: compensation to clerk of the late 


8 119, Memorandum from Stephen to Stanley, attached to Harvey to Stanley 
18 Dec., 1843. ‘ 
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Legislative Council for loss of emolument during suspension of his office 1° 
£100; and for the administration of the Road Bill £140. Thus the total 
of Mr. Crowdy’s salary, exclusive of fees, would be £1,140. To aggravate 
the situation, charged Bourne, Mr. Crowdy had assigned the Road Office 
duties to his insane son. In this way there had been created a position 
for the feeble-minded offspring of the Colonial Secretary. Bourne also 
charged that the Governor had asked the Assembly to vote payment to 
Bryan Robinson for his services in reporting upon the proposed amend- 
ments to the Criminal Law. 


Harvey’s answer 1! to these charges was a flat denial that he was, 
or had ever been, under any financial obligation to Crowdy, Robinson, 
or anyone else, either in Newfoundland or in any other colony. He 
explained that a large amount of personal property, which he brought 
to Newfoundland with him, provided more than ample security for any 
loan which he needed. 


Harvey declared that Robinson had been recommended for a seat 
in the Executive Council “on the grounds of his talents, influence, and 
disposition to serve the government.” Harvey did not deny that Lord 
Bloomfield had written him early after his assumption of the government 
of Newfoundland, asking him to consider Robinson favorably for pro- 
motion. But then Bloomfield was “the most attached member of the 
Lake family”, and Harvey was married to the daughter of Lord Lake. 
The Governor could hardly be expected to neglect Robinson’s claims 
merely because he had been kindly reommended by Bloomfield. On the 
question of Crowdy’s appointment as Speaker, Harvey answered that he 
had raised objection at the time on the basis that the Speakership was 
not usually given to a Colonial Secretary. But he had yielded to the 
general demand for the appointment, and the course of events had amply 
demonstrated the wisdom of his acquiescence. 


The answering of the charge that Crowdy had enjoyed further and 
undeserved largesse from the public purse, Sir John left to Mr. Crowdy. 
The Secretary replied 1° that his income during the preceding year had 
reached £900, with an additional £20 in fees. This salary came from 
the first three sources enumerated by Bourne in his charges: the Colonial 
Secretaryship, the clerkship of the Council, and the Speakership of the 
Assembly. Crowdy noted that even with the arduous duties which these 
three offices imposed on him, he was still receiving £300 less than the 
Chief Justice. Bourne had claimed that Crowdy received an additional 
£100 for loss of emolument during the suspension of his office as clerk 
of the Legislative Council. This sum had been paid to the deputy clerk, 
not to Mr. Crowdy; a letter from the Treasurer was supplied in proof. 


10 Actually suspended with the Legislative Council and the rest of the New- 
foundland constitution between 1841 and 1843. 

11 119, Enclosed with Harvey to Stanley, 18 Dec., 1843. 

12 119, Crowdy to Harvey, 22 Dec., 1843. 
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To the charge that he got another £140 from the Road Bill the Secre- 
tary replied that this sum was to be spread over a period of two or three 
years. To date, the Act had been in effect for seven months; £25 only 
had been paid in fees. It were well also to remember, observed Crowdy, 
that a similar grant had been made by the Assembly in 1841 at the 
recommendation of Captain Prescott; and none claimed that Prescott was 


beholden to Mr. Crowdy! 


Crowdy also explained about the appointment of his son, supposedly 
insane, to a position of emolument. The young man had been appointed 
to a clerkship in the Colonial Secretary’s office by Captain Prescott. After 
a year and a half of entirely satisfactory service he had gone to South 
America where fortune rather failed him. True, he was somewhat unset- 
tled in mind for some time after his return; but he had fully regained his 
mental health, and was so certified medically before being appointed to 
the position which Bourne now begrudged him. Dr. Carson’s certificate 1? 
to this effect was enclosed, and Crowdy’s own assurance that his son was 
serving satisfactorily and faithfully in the capacity created by the Road 
Bill. 


Crowdy then took up the matter of Harvey’s loan, and its possible 
relation with his appointment to the speakership. “The necessary amount”, 
he stated, “was raised on a footing which involved no obligation on 
either side, for ample security was given, and the usual rate of interest 
paid. I may add as illustration of the truth of the Chief Justice’s insinu- 
ation as to the Speakership that this transaction occurred more than two 
months after my elevation to that office.” 


Bryan Robinson supplied his own explanation or answer to Bourne. !+ 
As for pecuniary obligation to the Governor, Robinson declared in a 
letter to Harvey, “I never lent you one farthing, you never asked me 
to do so... nor am I cognizant of any information, the knowledge of 
which might be supposed to give me any hold on Your Excellency. The 
whole assertion is a fiction.” As to the charge that Robinson had received 
special pay for his services in connection with the revision of the Criminal 
Law, Robinson pointed out, first of all, that Bourne’s direct quotation 
from Harvey’s message to the Assembly recommending this payment, is 
simply not in the message. Harvey had recommended payment for all the 
commissioners, and not for Robinson alone; and that payment was for 
work which had been assigned by Captain Prescott, and accepted only 
after the question of remuneration had been agreed on. 


CoaL AND CANDLES 
Bourne touched Harvey’s pocket directly when he accused the 


Governor of concealing from the Secretary for the Colonies that a special 


13 119, Carson to Crowdy, 12 Dec., 1843. : 
14 119, Robinson to Harvey, 23 Dec., 1843. 
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grant had been passed by the Assembly giving Harvey more coal-and- 
candle money.1° This item was granted after Harvey failed to get his 
salary increased, and was passed “under very peculiar circumstances, 
and in a very peculiar manner,” and since Harvey’s name did not appear 
in connection with it, Bourne suspected that the Secretary for the Colonies 
would have no way of knowing that “it was a personal Grant to him for 
his [Harvey’s] private lights and fires, as it is included under the general 
head of ‘Fuel and Light for Public Buildings’. Bourne insisted that this 
demand had created a sensation in and out of the House. “The most 
lengthy and strenuous defender of the Governor’s Coal-and-Candle money”, 
he declared, “...was Mr. Robinson.” 


Bourne coupled with the coal-and-candle charges some others of rather 
irrelevant character: that one of Harvey’s sons was being paid as an aide- 
de-camp; that another was being paid as private secretary, although he 
had left the colony for Jamaica; and that his gate-keeper received £26. 


Harvey replied 1* that he could, first of all, discern little connection 
between his private secretary, his aide-de-camp, his gate-keeper, his coal 
and candle problems, and the general issue in dispute between himself 
and the Chief Justice and Mr. Robinson. Harvey insisted that a private 
secretary and an aide-de-camp were proper and necessary appendages 
of his rank and position. He answered that his son Henry had gone to 
Jamaica on a limited leave of absence which had been reported to the 
Colonial Office, and after making due arrangement for the care of his 
duties in his absence. “The allowance of Fuel and Light for this enormous 
Public Building... are,” said the Governor, “less than adequate to the 
purposes for which they are respectively intended.” On the charge of 
being a defender of the coal-and-candle increases for Harvey’s house 
Robinson answered:17 “And I shall be so again if necessary. But if I pos- 
sessed the pecuniary hold over Your Excellency to which Mr. Bourne 
alluded, why need I propitiate Your Excellency’s favour? As this para- 
graph would covertly insinuate.” 


When James Stephen had examined the charges and replies, he advised 
Lord Stanley 18 that “there is on either side a certain amount of evidence”, 
but that Sir John Harvey’s contradiction was “less peremptory and precise 
than, under all the circumstances, might seem to have been natural and 
desirable.” Lord Stanley agreed, and wrote Harvey requiring explana- 
tions of points on which Stephen and Stanley were dissatisfied.’* His 
letter began by admitting his reluctance to believe charges so improbable 


15 119, Enclosed with Harvey to Stanley, 18 Dec., 1843. 

16 119, Enclosed with Harvey to Stanley, 18 Dec., 1843. 

17 119, Robinson to Harvey, 23 Dec., 1843. 

18 119, Memorandum from Stephen to Stanley, attached to Harvey to Stanley, 
18 Dec., 1843. 

19 119, Stanley to Harvey, 26 Jan., 1844. 
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as those made by the Chief Justice; but he pointed out that it would be 
impossible to declare the charges calumnious or lightly hazarded until 
such time as Harvey had explained a number of them which he had over- 


looked. 


Harvey’s DIFFICULTY WITH DEBT 


Before this letter reached Newfoundland Harvey had already sent 
off a fuller statement explaining his financial situation, and actually 
answering the questions which he had not yet received from Stanley. °° 
He began the explanation of his finances by recalling a letter which his 
predecessor, Captain Prescott, had written in 1838, and which Harvey 
considered accurately descriptive of his own case. Prescott had put it 
this way, “In a pecuniary point of view I should consider it a misfortune 
to a moneyless officer to be nominated to this Government. He must, of 
course, run in debt for his equipment and ensure his life for the security 
of his agent; and the interest of his debt and the premium of his ensur- 
ance would be deductions from his salary.” 


Harvey then proceeds to tell his own sorry story. When in 1838 
he was appointed to Prince Edward Island he was £1500 in debt because 
his £1200 a year during his eight years’ stay in Ireland had been inade- 
quate, there being no allowance with it for travelling expenses; and in 
Ireland as Inspector-General of Police he had to travel extensively. So 
Sir John had to borrow £2500, and to cover this loan he had to insure 
his life; and all of his unattached pay as general officer had to be assigned 
to the payment of the insurance premium and the interest on the loan. 
At the end of four years’ administration in New Brunswick he had incur- 
red another £1000 of debt. “This”, he now wrote, “will show that during 
my service in Ireland and the Colonies up to the period of my appoint- 
ment in Newfoundland, I had incurred a debt of £5000 for which I 
am paying interest and premium of ensurance (amounting to nearly 12 
per cent) constituting a deduction from my official income of nearly 
£600 per annum.” Sir John was clearly a splendid venture for his agents. 


Harvey then proceeds to describe his financial situation in New 
Brunswick. On his arrival he was offered accomodation by a bank 
which required nothing in the way of favors, and only the insurance of 
his personal effects for security. Thus his four years in New Brunswick 
were free from financial embarrassment. 


On his arrival in Newfoundland the local branch of the Bank of 
British North America had offered him financial accomodation, but refused 
to accept his personal effects as collateral. “I have since seen reason”, 
he declared, “to fear that this refusal on the part of the establishment 
proceeded from a less creditable cause, viz. for the purpose of retaining 


20 119, Statement enclosed with Harvey to Stanley, 28 Dec., 1843. 
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in its own hands the power of acting towards me in the manner which 
it has since done, viz. of suddenly suspending the accomodation which 
they had themselves offered and calling upon me peremptorily for the 
immediate repayment of their advance or to find security in England.” 
Harvey confessed great indignation at his treatment by the bank, espe- 
cially since he attributed that treatment “to Party and Political causes.” 
“A comparative stranger as I was in a foreign country”, he wrote, 


I knew not those whose services I could with more propriety have availed 
myself of, in the agency of this purely business transaction than the officer 
attached confidentially to my civil government. Mr. Crowdy willingly afforded 
me his services, but beyond that was no party to the loan, for which I pay 
the legal rate of interest; and the repayment of the principal by convenient 
periodical instalments is secured upon personal property in this House of at 
least twice the value. Thus have I relieved myself of a debt to an establish- 
ment whose conduct towards me I can never regard as otherwise than most 
discourteous. 


Finally, Harvey explained his financial relations with Lord Bloom- 
field. When leaving Ireland in 1836, Harvey had negotiated a loan to 
cover his debt of £1500, and Bloomfield kindly co-signed it. “In conse- 
quence of an accidental omission [by Harvey]... to make the usual 
half-yearly remittance” Bloomfield had been called on for the required 
£100. Harvey had then asked Bloomfield to draw on him for the £100. 
Any further financial transaction with Lord Bloomfield or any other 
obligation toward his friend, Harvey flatly denied. This statement, mailed 
before the arrival of Stanley’s demand for it, helped to clear up Harvey’s 
standing with the Colonial Office. 


In the following February (1844) Harvey replied to questions raised 
by Stanley but not answered in the above statement.* Crowdy and 
Robinson also supplied further explanations.?? In his letter Harvey 
pointed out that James Tobin was a director of the bank which had so 
abruptly cut off Harvey’s credit, and that accordingly he had declined 
any assistance from Tobin. Sir John had not in any way required any 
personal consideration for any public monies deposited in the Bank of 
British North America; he had merely continued the custom of his pre- 
decessor who had also deposited the public monies with the same firm. 
His personal arrangement with them had been simply that they would 
receive his salary in quarters, and they would currently honour any 
cheques which he wrote against his account. It was this arrangement which 
was terminated so abruptly by the bank. Nor did Harvey deny that he had 
quickly wiped off his indebtedness at the bank by giving in his quarter 
salary and his son’s, and then looking after other expenses from the loan 
given him by Crowdy. But the motive here had not been concealment of 


21 120, Harvey to Stanley, 21 Feb., 1844. 
22 120, Crowdy to Stanley, 23 Feb., 1844; 120, Robinson to Stanley, 24 Feb., 


1844. 
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any kind, but merely the understandable desire to terminate quickly and 
with an air of independence his relations with that bank. 


As for reciprocities to those who had lent funds to Crowdy, or reci- 
procities to anyone else, Harvey flatly denied the charge, and felt that 
the denial should suffice until Bourne had supplied something better than 
the expression of sheer suspicion. 


Once more he returned to the Assembly’s increased allowance for fuel 
and light for the public buildings. In increasing the provision for the 
Governor’s residence they were merely following a precedent which had 
been set in New Brunswick, and imitating the practice prevalent in New- 
foundland before the granting of representative government. The houses 
in both New Brunswick and Newfoundland were so large and so damp 
that their very preservation required the maintenance of fires even during 
the summer months. If governors were required to live in such enor- 
mous mansions, it was but fair that their salaries should not suffer for 
it. The grant was intended to be permanent; and it passed the Assembly 
with a huge majority. 


As for concealing advantages derived from Assembly votes, Harvey 
had simply not derived any advantages, except the above-mentioned. 
Accordingly there was little point in discussing motives for concealment. 
Mr. Crowdy had, and would again, adequately explain any benefits which 
he had obtained. Crowdy’s new statement was largely a clear recapitula- 
tion of information which he had formerly supplied; likewise with Robin- 
son’s statement. 


Lord Stanley’s decision arrived in early June of 1844.°3 The prin- 
cipal part of that decision was the granting of a “six months’ leave of 
absence” to the Chief Justice. In other words Bourne was relieved of 
his office. Sir John Harvey did not escape without some words of caution 
about certain aspects of his administration. However, the old veteran was, 
two years later, promoted to the administration of Nova Scotia where at 
a ripe old age he ended with honour and distinction his career of sixty 
years in the public service. 


23 120, Stanley to Harvey, 5 May, 1844. 


SAINT-SULPICE ET MONTREAL 


Monseigneur OLIVIER MAURAULT, p.s.s., P.A. 


Il faut, quand on entreprend de raconter les origines de Montréal, se 
reporter à la carrière de deux hommes qui, restés en France, eurent l’idée 
de cette fondation et la rendirent possible. Ces hommes furent Jérôme 
Le Royer de la Dauversière et Jean-Jacques Olier. Il faut aussi prendre 
son parti de l’atmosphère surnaturelle qui entoure cette fondation. Rien 
ne s’y passe qui soit à proprement parler miraculeux, mais tout se fait 
dans des vues de foi et pour des motifs spirituels. 


Dès 1631, Le Royer de la Dauversière, receveur des tailles à La 
Flèche et père de famille, avait reçu dans ses prières, l’inspiration de 
fonder une communauté d’hospitalières au Canada. Au cours des années, 
cette inspiration se précisa; en 1636, il s’agissait plus exactement d’établir 
cette communauté dans l’île de Montréal; on y joindrait une autre commu- 
nauté vouée à l’enseignement, et des prêtres pour vaquer au ministère 
parmi les Français et parmi les Indiens. Rebuté une première fois par 
son directeur de conscience, Le Royer de la Dauversière obtint enfin, en 
1640, la permission d’aller exposer ses projets à des personnes influentes 
de Paris. C’est alors qu’il rencontra Jean-Jacques Olier. 


M. Olier, prêtre depuis 1632, disciple du cardinal de Bérulle et de 
M. de Condren, son successeur, cherchait encore sa voie. Mais on sait que 
ce dernier l’avait destiné à établir en France des séminaires pour la for- 
mation du clergé. Des tentatives avaient été faites mais n’avaient pas 
donné satisfaction. D’autre part, un jour qu’il priait a St-Germain-des- 
Prés, M. Olier avait entendu l’appel des missions, et pour un Français 
de ce temps, le Canada était une de celles dont on parlait le plus. Le 
P. de Condren le dissuada de partir pour les missions, aussi bien que 
d’accepter un évêché qu’on lui offrait. Cela se passait en 1636. Au début 
de 1641, le P. de Condren mourait laissant à ses disciples la consigne 
que l’on sait. Dès 1640, M. Olier, sous la direction de M. Jean de Ferrier, 
fit un premier essai de séminaire à Chartres; cet essai échoua. A la fin 
de 1641, M. Olier, cette fois au premier rang, fonda un nouveau séminaire 
à Vaugirard, près Paris. Celui-la dura, et transporté à Paris, en 1642, 
dure encore, sous le nom de Séminaire de St-Sulpice. 


Mais M. Olier n’avait pas perdu pour autant le goût et le souci des 
missions lointaines. On le vit bien lorsqu'il rencontra M. de la Dauver- 
sière, à Meudon, en 1640. Comment les deux hommes se reconnurent-ils ? 
Le fait est qu’ils se mirent tout de suite à parler de Montréal, que M. 
Olier fit sur-le-champ une aumône pour l’entreprise et célèbra la messe 
pour son succès. A partir de ce moment M. Olier et sa communauté du 
Séminaire seront indissolublement liés à l’œuvre de Montréal. Si l’on 
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compare les dates, on voit que le Séminaire de St-Sulpice et Montréal 
furent fondés en méme temps. 


En tout cas M. de la Dauversiére et Olier firent, dés 1640, passer 
des vivres 4 Québec en prévision de la fondation de Ville-Marie. M. Olier 
organisa sans tarder la Société des Messieurs et Dames de Notre-Dame 
de Montréal, ow il fit entrer quantité de personnages puissants, dont plu- 
sieurs déja membres de la célébre Société du Saint-Sacrement. Et c’est 
au nom de la Société de Notre-Dame, que Paul Chomedey de Maisonneuve 
alla fonder effectivement Ville-Marie, le 17 mai 1642. 


De concert avec MM. de la Dauversiére et Fancamp, M. Olier avait 
obtenu de M. de Lauzun et de la Compagnie des Cent Associés, la Sei- 
gneurie de l’Ile de Montréal pour la Société de Notre-Dame. Quand cette 
Société fut sur le point de se dissoudre en 1648, c’est M. Olier qui la 
releva et en devint le directeur légal. Il s’occupa dès lors d’organiser 
solidement la vie religieuse de la nouvelle colonie. Il alla même jusqu’à 
proposer la création d’un évêché à Montréal — avant Québec ! Mais le 
projet n’eut pas de suite. M. Olier se souvint toujours qu’il avait promis 
d'envoyer des prêtres de sa communauté. A défaut d’évéque, il envoya 
quatre de ses confrères, l’année même de sa mort. Ces Messieurs, arri- 
vèrent à Ville-Marie, le 29 juillet 1657: c’étaient MM. De Queylus, Souart, 
Gallinier et d’Allet. 


Disons tout de suite que M. de Bretonvilliers, successeur de M. Olier, 
tint à honneur de continuer l’œuvre du fondateur. En 1663 (?) il paya 
les dettes de la Société Notre-Dame de Montréal et assuma les charges de 
la Seigneurie. Un siècle plus tard, lors de la cession du pays à lAngle- 
terre, St-Sulpice de Paris remit la Seigneurie en pleine propriété à St- 
Sulpice de Montréal, pour lors naturalisé. Après une interruption d’une 
trentaine d’années le recrutement français de la Compagnie de St-Sul- 
pice de Montréal reprit, et se perpétua jusqu’à la première guerre mondiale 
de 1914. Et c’est ainsi que Ville-Marie (Montréal) a recu de France, au 
cours des trois siècles qui s’achèvent, 270 prêtres de St-Sulpice; ils lui 
ont apporté leur culture, leurs traditions, leur spiritualité, leur dévoue- 
ment; un trésor inestimable dont elle profite encore. 


M. de Queylus, débarquant à Montréal à l’été 1657, n’était pas un 
simple missionnaire; il portait avec lui les lettres de Grand Vicaire de 
l’archevêque de Rouen, sous la juridiction de qui tombaient alors les 
colonies d'Amérique. Il dut très tôt se rendre à Québec pour s’occuper 
des affaires spirituelles du pays; ce qu’il continua de faire jusqu’à l’arri- 
vée de Mgr de Laval, en 1659; son compagnon, M. Gabriel Souart succé- 
dait pendant ce temps au Père Jésuite qui faisait office de curé. Il faut 
savoir que depuis 1642, Ville-Marie était desservie par la Compagnie de 
Jésus, qui y maintenait une résidence. St-Isaac Jogues y exerca le minis- 
tere: 
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En attendant de construire une maison, les Sulpiciens étaient les 
hôtes de Mile Mance dans son pauvre hôpital; la chapelle de la maison 
servait d'église paroissiale. Mais bientôt de nouvelles recrues arrivèrent 
et l’on se mit à ériger le premier séminaire, à quelques pas de l’hôpital. 
Les deux économes qui dirigèrent les travaux, MM. Le Maître et Vignal, 
payèrent tous deux de leur vie cette nécessaire entreprise; ils furent 
massacrés par les Iroquois. Il fallut ensuite songer à l’église paroissiale. 
On en jeta les fondements en 1672, derrière le Séminaire, au sommet du 
coteau où court maintenant la rue Notre-Dame; elle ne fut terminée qu’en 
1683. Entre-temps on avait dû construire un second séminaire, tout à 
côté; c’est celui qui existe encore tout entier, sauf une aile, démolie vers 
1854 De là les Sulpiciens exercèrent seuls le ministère sacerdotal, dans 
la petite ville, jusqu’en 1692, date à laquelle les Récollets et les Jésuites 
furent invités à venir les aider. Dans cette maison vivaient le supérieur, 
le curé et les vicaires chargés de la paroisse Notre-Dame et des succursales; 
on dut, en effet, en établir, à St-Joseph, à St-Henri, à Notre-Dame-de- 
Grâce, à la Côte-des-Neiges, au Mile End et dans le faubourg de Québec. 
Les Sulpiciens missionnaires séjournaient avec leurs confrères du sémi- 
naire lors de leur passage à Montréal. 


D'où venaient-ils ? De 1666 à 1680, ils venaient de la péninsule de 
Kenté, à l’entrée du lac Ontario, où ils avaient établi une mission d’où 
ils rayonnaient jusqu’aux environs de Hamilton; ils venaient de la loin- 
taine Acadie, et même de Terre-Neuve, où ils s’occupèrent des colons à 
la fin du XVIT° siècle, et dans le second quart du XVII[°, jusqu’au Grand 
Dérangement; ils venaient de la rivière St-Maurice ou de la rive sud du 
St-Laurent, où ils étaient curés missionnaires dans les gros villages; 
ils venaient des Pays d’En Haut, comme M. Dollier de Casson qui, étant 
parti pour évangéliser les Indiens du lac Michigan, perdit tous ses effets 
au lac Erié, et dut revenir après avoir exploré la région du lac Huron et 
de la baie Georgienne; ils venaient des îles de Courcelles, au lac St-Louis, 
et de l’île aux Tourtes, au lac des Deux-Montagnes, où ils avaient des 
écoles et des églises. Mais bientôt, et cela dès 1676, les Sulpiciens avaient 
décidé de fonder une mission sédentaire à Montréal même, au flanc du 
Mont-Royal; ce fut l’origine du Fort de la Montagne, dont les deux tours 
de pierre de la rue Sherbrooke, en face du Grand Séminaire, sont les 
seuls vestiges. Cette mission se transporta, à la fin du XVII siècle, au 
Sault-au-Récollet, puis en 1719, à Oka, où elle existe encore. Notons 
en passant que ces missionnaires servaient au besoin d’aumôniers mili- 
taires aux troupes indiennes, jusqu’à la fin du Régime français; le plus 
célèbre d’entre eux fut M. François Picquet, le « Patriarche des Cinq 
Nations », qui fonda la ville d’Ogdensburg. 


À Montréal même, les curés créaient des écoles pour les garçons et 
même, avant 1700, un commencement de collège classique; ils servaient 
de supérieurs et de chapelains aux communautés de l’Hôtel-Dieu, de la 
Congrégation Notre-Dame, et après 1737, de l'Hôpital Général de la Véné- 
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rable Mére d’Youville; ils ouvraient aussi de nouvelles paroisses sur le 
pourtour de l’île. 


On se rappelle que M. de Bretonvilliers, second supérieur de St- 
Sulpice de Paris, avait assumé les charges de la Compagnie de Notre-Dame 
de Montréal: lui-même et St-Sulpice étaient devenus du coup Seigneurs 
de Montréal. Ce n’était pas une sinécure. Ce titre obligeait St-Sulpice 
à veiller aux intérêts matériels de la colonie. Chomedey de Maisonneuve 
avait concédé des terrains aux colons, jusqu’à sa retraite en 1665. Les 
Sulpiciens continuèrent dans la suite à concéder fiefs et arrière-fiefs, jus- 
qu’en 1854 lorsque le régime seigneurial fut aboli. Ils ne se défirent que 
tout récemment d’une partie de leur domaine d’Oka, et du domaine dit 
de St-Sulpice, au nord-est de la ville, pour des fins de lotissement. 


Au début, les rentes seigneuriales et les lots et ventes suffisaient si 
peu à faire subsister les Messieurs du Séminaire que le roi de France 
devait leur verser une gratification annuelle et que le supérieur de Paris 
n’envoyait au Canada, la plupart du temps, que des confrères assez for- 
tunés pour y payer une pension. La propriété, on le comprend, ne prit 
que peu à peu la valeur qu’elle a aujourd’hui. Les largesses de St-Sul- 
pice suivirent naturellement la même courbe. Très tôt, cependant, grâce 
aux confrères pourvus personnellement de grands biens, les Seigneurs 
entreprirent des travaux fort coûteux. 


En même temps qu’il commençait la construction de l’église de la 
rue Notre-Dame, M. Dollier de Casson en 1672 tracait et nommait les 
rues du vieux Montréal, du fleuve a la rue Craig, et de la rue Berri a la 
rue McGill. La plupart des noms qu’on y trouve datent de cette époque. 
Avant la fin du XVII° siécle, le méme M. de Casson entreprenait le creu- 
sage du premier canal de Lachine. Il construisait des moulins — moulins 
à vent et moulins à eau — pour les besoins des censitaires. (Les Sei- 
gneurs en ont construit trente-six). Et il aidait l’'Hôtel-Dieu et la Con- 
grégation Notre-Dame à agrandir leurs bâtiments. 


De son côté, M. Vachon de Belmont, chargé de la mission indienne 
de la Montagne, y élevait un premier pavillon entouré de palissades et 
quand le tout fut incendié, en 1694, il rebatit l’établissement, cette fois 
en pierre, avec quatre tours aux encoignures et chapelle. 


Quand la ville en 1717 décida de refaire ses fortifications, (murs 
de 17 pieds de hauteur, treize bastions et cinq portes), St-Sulpice fut 
appelé a en payer sa quote-part, le tiers, ce qui était manifestement exa- 
géré. Le Séminaire paya. Depuis 1820, il n’en reste plus rien que le 
nom d’une ruelle. 


Vint la capitulation de Montréal en 1760 et la cession du pays à 
l'Angleterre par le traité de Paris en 1763. Sous peine de confiscation 
de leurs biens, tous les Français du Canada devaient se faire naturaliser 
sujets britanniques. Des quarante Sulpiciens du Canada, vingt-huit pri- 
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rent ce parti, le reste retourna en France. Et M. Etienne Mongolfier, le 
supérieur de Montréal, s’étant rendu à Paris, obtint du Séminaire St- 
Sulpice, et devant notaire, cession de ses biens en faveur du Séminaire 
de Montréal. La pièce, enregistrée à Québec en 1765, empêcha toutes les 
spoliations qu’on pouvait craindre, et après de longues et acrimonieuses 
contestations, servait de base au Bill de 1841, qui confirma St-Sulpice 
dans ses droits. 


Les Seigneurs continuérent leurs largesses. En voici une courte liste 
assez pittoresque: 1842, aumône aux incendiés de Québec; 1846, aide 
aux Jésuites qui construisent le Collège Ste-Marie; 1849, cadeau à l’évêque 
de Montréal qui érige son palais épiscopal; 1851, secours à l’évêque de 
Chicago; 1853, aide aux Oblats pour les voyages de leurs missionnaires; 
1859, prét de $100,000 a la ville de Montréal, sur le bord de la faillite; 
1860, construction du Cabinet de Lecture paroissial, rue Notre-Dame, 
Yancétre de la Bibliothèque St-Sulpice, et souscription pour la visite 
du Prince de Galles; 1862, souscription pour le monument de la Reine 
Victoria et prêt de $25,000 au Grand Tronc pour sa ligne Montréal- 
Portland; 1864, autres prêts à la compagnie de bateau qui dessert Oka 
et à la compagnie de chemin de fer de la ville de l'Industrie (Joliette) ; 
1867, cadeau au St-Patrick’s Hall, à l’Institut canadien-francais et aux 
Sœurs de la Providence; 1868, don au Pape et aide à l'Hôpital anglais; 
1870, renflouement d’une communauté dans l’embarras; 1871, $500 à 
Mgr Taché pour la colonisation de la Rivière Rouge; 1874, souscription 
pour l’école des Beaux-Arts de l’abbé Chabert; 1875, aide à la biblio- 
thèque catholique de l'Hôpital anglais (Montreal General). 


Ce mécénat de St-Sulpice se manifestera surtout par l'érection en 
1888 du Collège Canadien à Rome, au service du clergé du Canada tout 
entier, et par ses libéralités, en argent et en terrains, à l’égard de l’Uni- 
versité Laval de Montréal, et plus tard de l’Université de Montréal. 


Quittons maintenant les Seigneurs Sulpiciens pour revenir aux Sul- 
piciens curés et éducateurs du clergé — leur vocation principale. 


Jusqu’en 1819, toute la région de Montréal était sous les soins des 
prétres de St-Sulpice, sous la haute juridiction de l’évêque de Québec, 
dont le supérieur du Séminaire était le grand vicaire. A cette époque, 
Rome donnait deux auxiliaires à l’évêque de Québec, Mgr Provencher 
pour la Rivière Rouge (maintenant St-Boniface) et Mgr Lartigue un 
sulpicien, pour Montréal. Mais afin de ménager les susceptibilités du 
Cabinet de Londres, Montréal ne devenait pas pour autant un diocèse 
distinct et Mgr Lartigue n’était pas évêque de Montréal. Pareille subti- 
lité devait entraîner bien des ennuis au Séminaire d’abord, à la population 
de la ville ensuite. Ce n’est qu’en 1836 que la situation fut enfin rectifiée. 


Entre-temps, Mgr Lartigue s'était construit une cathédrale et un 
palais, angle des rues St-Denis et Ste-Catherine en 1825, et le Séminaire 
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avait remplacé la vieille église Notre-Dame par l’immense église actuelle, 
inaugurée en 1829. Les succursales, St-Joseph, St-Henri, Notre-Dame-de- 
Grâce, la Côte-des-Neiges, le Mile End, Ste-Brigide furent, elles aussi, 
pourvues d’églises, sans parler de St-Patrice, — aux frais du Séminaire. 


Les besoins de l’enseignement s’étaient décuplés. Le Séminaire fit 
venir de France les Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes, en 1837. Ceux-ci 
s’occupèrent de l’enseignement primaire des garçons. Quant à l’enseigne- 
ment secondaire, le Séminaire y avait pourvu sous le Régime français, 
au presbytère même de Notre-Dame, et sous le Régime anglais, dès 1767, 
au Collège de Montréal, fondé à la Longue-Pointe, transporté au Cha- 
teau-Vaudreuil (place Jacques-Cartier) en 1773, établi enfin dans de vastes 
bâtiments, rue St-Paul ouest en 1811. L’enseignement féminin était tou- 
jours donné par les Sœurs de la Congrégation Notre-Dame et par des 
écoles laïques protégées par le Séminaire. 


Nous avons mentionné, il y a un instant, la date de 1837. Inutile 
de dire que lors de cette époque troublée, le supérieur de St-Sulpice, 
M. Quiblier fit tous les efforts possibles pour maintenir la paix et pour 
réparer, après la Rébellion, les dégats spirituels et matériels. Ses pré- 
décesseurs avaient fait de même au moment de l’invasion du Canada 
par les Américains en 1775 et pendant la guerre de 1812. M. Lartigue 
avait alors servi comme aumônier militaire. 


Pour compléter sa tâche d’enseignement et de culture intellectuelle, 
— à défaut de l’Université du Collège Clarence que le Cabinet de Londres 
ne lui avait pas permis de fonder, a la fin du XVIII° siècle — le Sémi- 
naire établissait à Montréal l’œuvre des Bons-Livres, c’est-à-dire une 
bibliothèque publique. Cette œuvre, devenue le Cabinet de Lecture parois- 
sial se logea bientôt, en 1859, dans un bel immeuble neuf, contenant outre 
les rayons de livres, une vaste salle de théâtre et de conférences. Le 
Transportation Building en occupe de nos jours l’emplacement; les livres 
et les manuscrits sont maintenant à la Bibliothèque St-Sulpice, rue St- 
Denis, ouverte en 1915. 


I] y avait un enseignement qui souffrait encore, celui de la théologie 
pour les jeunes gens qui se destinaient au sacerdoce. Malgré les désirs 
réitérés des supérieurs de St-Sulpice de Paris, il n’avait pas été possible 
de fonder un Grand Séminaire, ni en Acadie, ni en Nouvelle-France. Les 
aspirants à la prêtrise devaient se former comme régents, dans le collège, 
tout en enseignant la grammaire. En 1825, Mgr Lartigue avait groupé 
quelques jeunes gens dans son évêché et il leur faisait lui-même la classe. 
Son successeur, Mgr Bourget, sentit très vivement combien le système 
était précaire. I] demanda a St-Sulpice de fonder un Séminaire de Thé- 
ologie. Ce fut fait en 1840. Le Collége de Montréal abandonna une de 
ses ailes aux séminaristes, et en 1854, ceux-ci allérent occuper le sévére 
bâtiment de pierre, construit exprès pour eux, rue Sherbrooke, sur l’em- 
placement de l’ancien Fort de la Montagne. Vers 1905, St-Sulpice restaura 
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la chapelle et en fit un des plus parfaits monuments religieux — peut- 
être le plus parfait — de Montréal. 


Le corps principal du Séminaire de Théologie est prolongé de nos 
jours par le Collège de Montréal. On se rappelle que le Collège avait 
été chez lui, rue St-Paul, à partir de 1811. Mais en 1861, lors de l’affaire 
du «Trent» des troupes étaient arrivées d'Angleterre, qu’il avait fallu 
loger quelque part. Le Collège se prêtant bien à une telle destination, les 
élèves quittèrent leur maison et allèrent demander l'hospitalité à leurs 
aînés du Grand Séminaire. Au cours des années, on allongea pour eux 
la maison. 


St-Sulpice toujours préoccupé de la formation du clergé, voulut 
mettre à part les étudiants en philosophie et les loger dans une maison 
spéciale. Ils élevèrent, le Séminaire de Philosophie, sur le flanc du Mont- 
Royal, derrière le Grand Séminaire, dans un site d’où l’on découvre le 
fleuve, les rapides Lachine, et au loin les collines Montérégiennes. On 
ne peut rêver séjour plus propice aux études et à la paix de l’âme. Dans 
cette institution, pendant bien des années — comme du reste au Grand 
Séminaire, — sont venus des jeunes gens de toutes les partis de l’Amé- 
rique, désireux de s’initier à la discipline religieuse de St-Sulpice. 


Les Sulpiciens ont poussé plus loin encore le souci du recrutement 
du clergé de Montréal. Ils ont fondé, en 1910, l'Ecole Apostolique St- 
Jean, dans l’immeuble où se trouve maintenant le Quartier Général de 
l’armée, rue Atwater. Cette Ecole a fait place, en 1927, au Collège André- 
Grasset, un externat classique qui, lui, s’est construit dans le nord-est de 
la ville, boulevard Crémazie. Tout récemment surgissait à Verdun, l’Exter- 
nat Jean-Jacques Olier, poursuivant le même but et sous la direction égale- 
ment des Messieurs de St-Sulpice. 


Et si le sujet de ce travail n’était pas Saint-Sulpice et Montréal, il 
faudrait ajouter que la Compagnie a fondé depuis vingt-cinq ans un 
Séminaire de Théologie à Fukuoka du Japon, et a pris la direction du 
séminaire de Manizalès en Colombie espagnole et de celui de St-Boniface 
au Manitoba. 


Quant à son œuvre paroissiale, le moment est venu d’en exposer 
l’évolution. Au milieu du siècle dernier, la population catholique de 
Montréal n’était encore desservie, du point de vue spirituel, que par les 
prêtres de l’évêché, vivant à la cathédrale St-Jacques, par les Oblats 
récemment établis à Montréal, et par les prêtres de Notre-Dame et de 
ses succursales. La ville grandissait à vue d’ceil et il était évident que, 
avant longtemps, il faudrait multiplier les paroisses. Mgr Bourget se 
chargea de l’opération dans les années 1860. 


La transformation ne se fit pas sans peine car des questions légales 
et des difficultés pécuniaires entrèrent en jeu; mais bientôt l’ordre 
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régna. L’évêque de Montréal ayant transporté son siège à la Place Domi- 
nion après le grand incendie de la ville en 1852, les Sulpiciens acceptè- 
rent de prendre soin de l’ancienne cathédrale et conservèrent la paroisse- 
mère de Notre-Dame avec l’administration de la chapelle de Lourdes, de 
la chapelle de Bonsecours et du cimetière métropolitain. C’est encore leur 
statut actuel. 


Au cours de ce dernier siècle, quelques prêtres de St-Sulpice ont 
émergé et se sont fait connaître du public. L’un d’eux, M. Michel Faillon 
a écrit une Histoire de la Colonie française au Canada en trois volumes 
in quarto; un autre, M. Victor Rousselot a établi chez nous l’Oeuvre des 
Jeunes Aveugles; un troisième, M. Mercier a fondé une communauté reli- 
gieuse, les Petites Filles de St-Joseph; un quatrième, M. Cuoq, mission- 
naire a Oka, a été un expert des langues indiennes et a croisé le fer avec 
Ernest Renan ; d’autres, comme M. Blanchard ont été des champions de 
la bonne langue frangaise, ou comme M. Savignac ont été des précurseurs 
des colonies de vacances pour les enfants; un dernier a été recteur de 
l’Université. 

On dira peut-être qu’il y a loin de la situation prépondérante que 
les Sulpiciens occupaient au XVII°, au XVIII° et au commencement du 
XIX® siècle, au rôle plutôt modeste qu'ils tiennent, de nos jours. Cela 
est vrai. Cela était d’ailleurs inévitable. Mais ils sont restés, malgré 
mille vicissitudes, fidèles à eux-mêmes et à leur vocation. Et il semble 
que, à la veille du 300° anniversaire de leur arrivée au pays, la Provi- 
dence ait voulut reconnaître leurs mérites, en choisissant l’un des leurs 
pour en faire le premier cardinal de Montréal, S. Em. le Cardinal Paul 


Emile Léger. 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF MONTREAL 
IN THE 1850's 


J. I. Cooper 
McGill University 


For the student of local history, Montreal provides rich hunting. 
Even its parochial events were picturesque, and, since the city was a 
metropolis (in the sense understood by N. S. B. Gras), much of its local 
history had a genuinely national significance. Moreover, concerning 
Montrealers there is a wealth of biographical data, which imparts a per- 
sonal, dynamic, element. In the decade of the ‘fifties, the opening of great 
frontiers of opportunity (in fashion resembling to-day) brought new 
relationships to the social classes of Montreal. Hence, the appropriateness 
of a study of the class structure of the city in relation to its local history. 


The main historical marks of Montreal in the 1850’s may be briefly 
indicated: The decade opened on a note of extreme depression, the after- 
math of the incendiarism and rioting of 1849. “Montreal wears a gloomy 
aspect; the population within the last few years has decreased some thou- 
sands... the streets look deserted... buildings burned a year ago are still 
in ruins. Every third store seems to want an occupant, and empty houses 
groan for tenants....” The early ‘fifties witnessed little improvement; 
in 1852, fires which left homeless about 10,000 of its 57,000 inhabitants; 
in 1853, bitter racial tensions, occasioned ostensibly by the preaching of 
Father Gavazzi; in 1854, cholera. The next year, 1855, saw a dramatic 
change for the better. In October, the news of the storming of Sebastopol 
brought Montrealers into the streets, for the first time in a decade, on the 
same side. Commenting on the event, the Gazette said, prophetically, 
“France and England! Their descendants in Canada welcome their alli- 
ance and rejoice together in their victories!” At about the same time 
other mollifying forces came into play. In November, 1856, the Grand 
Trunk Railway was opened to Toronto. Between 1853 and 1859, cons- 
truction was carried forward on the Victoria Bridge, 1 and between 1853 
and 1856 on the Montreal waterworks.” These were sustained economic 
undertakings, creating employment and maintaining pay-rolls quite with- 
out parallel in the city’s history. 


In the decade of the ‘fifties, the population of Montreal advanced 
from about 57,000 to over 92,000, the English speaking having a majority 


1 J. Hodges, The Construction of the Great Victoria Bridge, (London, 1860), 
20: 
if 2 Montreal in 1856. A Sketch prepared for the Celebration of the Opening 
of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada (Montreal, 1856), p. 16. 
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of about two per cent.* It was unevenly settled in two areas, a narrow 
and tightly-packed region along the river, and a wider zone, which by 
1850 had reached St. Catherine and by 1860 had passed Sherbrooke 
Street. Described functionally, the two areas were, respectively, com- 
mercial and administrative, and residential. The residence were chiefly 
of the well-to-do, tradition no longer requiring a merchant to live over 
his shop in the crowded city.° Although the old terms, cité et faubourgs, 
city and suburbs, were still employed, their meaning had largely gone. 
The living quarters of the less-well-to-do were more widely scattered. The 
decisive forces in the ‘fifties lay in more distant areas, and in new occu- 
pations. 


Along the line of the Lachine Canal, where the surplus water could 
be leased for power purposes, were knots of factories, Black’s Bridge, 
Saint-Gabriel’s Lock, and Céte Saint-Paul.® This development began in 
1847 with the erection of the City Flour Mills, and reached its apex in 
1854 with the opening of the Redpath Sugar Refinery.7 Here, as an 
enthusiastic publicist put it, was a “little Lowell or Fall River”. South 
of the Canal, and on the promontory known as Point Saint-Charles, the 
Grand Trunk laid out the temporary plant for building the Victoria Bridge 
and the permanent shops for servicing the railway.* The Grand Trunk 
shops represented the ultimate in mechanization. They, and the factories 
on the Canal, required a class of labour and a form of management far 
different from that of the warehouses, markets, and timber yards of the 
commercial city. Thus, as the economic character of Montreal changed, 
so did its social structure. 


The 1850’s witnessed the foundation-laying of at least three major 
Montreal fortunes. They were all the work of young men, or of men 
in their vigorous prime. The senior, John Redpath, was about fifty, 
when he turned from contracting and real estate to sugar-refining.® His 
purpose was to exploit a new industry, and, more humanly, to provide for 
his sons. 1° A letter written by Peter (the elder son) to his brother care- 


8 Canada, Censuses, 1850-1 and 1860-1. The accuracy of census figures was 
disputed by the compiler of the Montreal directory, R. W. S. Mackay. “He 
believes the gross population to be considerably underrated... .” 

4 The official boundaries of the city were those fixed by Sir Alured Clarke’s 
proclamation of May 25, 1792. These are almost impossible to describe in modern 
terms, since they were defined in relation to the ancient fortifications, which them- 
selves were demolished in 1817. 

5 T. S. Brown, Montreal Fifty Years Ago (Montreal, n.d.), p. 21: also, T. Saint- 
Pierre, Histoire du Commerce Canadien Francais de Montréal (Montréal, 1894), p. 63; 
R. George, The House of Birks (Montreal, 1946), p. 13. i ; 

6 Montreal in 1856, p. 36. 

T Redpath Centennial, A Hundred Years of Progress (Montreal, 1955), p. 8. 

8 Montreal Business Sketches, etc. (Montreal, 1865), p. 211; also Hodges’ Con- 
in on the aay ictoria Fee à 

. Campbell, History of the Scotch Presbyterian Church, St. jel 
Montreal (Montreal, 1887), p. 388. L OS 
10 Redpath Centennial, p. 14. 
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fully sets out the situation: “Father is building a Sugar Refinery and... 
you and I will be connected with it. It will probably be in operation 


next August. It is a very great undertaking for... one man [and] I hope 
it will repay Father for all the anxiety attendant upon such a serious 
outlay of money on a new undertaking....” 1! Until 1880, the Refinery 


was owned as a partnership among the Redpath sons or sons-in-law. 
Another highly profitable family business begun in 1856 was the flour 
mill operated by Alexander W. and John Ogilvie. In this instance, the 
principals were very young; Alexander W. was only twenty-three, when, 
in 1852, he had entered into partnership with his uncle, an established 
miller. ? The Ogilvies were of farming stock from Côte Saint-Michel, 
but the profit of dealing in wheat, rather than in raising it, drew them 
into industry. They became the leading Montreal millers of the late nine- 
teenth century. # The last of the group was Hugh Allan. '* He inherited 
a small fleet of sailing packets, and a family connexion of four brothers. 
A judicious disposition of these assets enabled him, in 1852, to form the 
Montreal Ocean Steamship Company. Three years later, 1855, the Com- 
pany secured a subsidy from the Canadian government for the fortnightly 
carriage of mails between Montreal or Portland, and the British ports. 1° 
When Allan died in 1882, he left a fortune variously estimated at from 
six to eight million dollars, the largest accumulation by a Canadian up 
to that time. Two apparent omissions should be recognized: There were 
no French Canadian fortunes begun in the 1850’s, although it would be 
easy to cite representative names both in the ‘40s and the ‘60s. For 
example, Sincennes, the organizer in 1845 of the Richelieu Navigation 
Company which grew ultimately into the Canada Steamship Lines, and 
Hudon, who in the 1860's erected his great cotton mill in Hochelaga. 
Also, no mention was made of fortunes founded in retailing, which only 
then began to separate itself from wholesaling. 


In general, the ‘fifties was a prosperous decade. John Frothingham, 
the merchant-banker, noted comprehensively in his diary: “A fair business 
has been done this year [1852], all our goods rising on our hands, and 
sales being large. Steamboats & railways going on everywhere. Gold 
coming in from California & Australia... flour has risen 5/ lately, and 
iron is double the spring price....”16 The beneficiaries were those 
who could control some new enterprise, take advantage of the new lines 
of transportation, or manipulate money. Returns from industry were high, 
wages and cost of raw materials being correspondingly low. An annual 


11 Redpath Centennial, p. 8. 

12 The Ogilvies of Montreal (Montreal, 1904), p. 48. 

13 The Ogilvies of Montreal, p. 9; also, G. R. Stevens, Ogilvie in Canada, Pioneer 
Millers (Montreal, 1951), p. 23. 

14 Campbell, St. Gabriel Street Church, p. 385. 

15 H. Fry, A History of North Atlantic Steam Navigation (London, 1896), p. 
138. 

16 Ms. diary of John Frothingham, Jan. 1, 1853, private possession. 
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return of £34,000 on an initial investment of £20,000 with a pay roll of 
less than £5000 was considered in no way remarkable. 1" Another group 
to gain were professional or technical men who provided the skills 
requisite in the new enterprises. The instance of the lawyer-politician, 
George-Etienne Cartier, who rendered himself indispensable in securing 
railway charters and similar acts of incorporation, is well known. Less 
known are Cartier’s excursions into insurance, an interest which was 
suitably acknowledged when he became a director of the Canada Life 
Assurance Company in 1849.18 He also became solicitor for the Grand 
Trunk. Another early corporation lawyer was Christopher Dunkin, “the 
friend” of numerous seigneurs in their struggles to secure compensation 
from the Commutation Act. On the technical side, George Drummond 
provided an excellent example. He was the chemist and plant manager 
imported from Scotland by Redpath to initiate sugar refining. In 1857, 
he married one of Redpath’s daughters, and in 1861 was admitted to 
the partnership. A slightly different type was provided by Brown Cham- 
berlain, who, in 1850, became editor (and about three years later, pro- 
prietor) of the Montreal Gazette, and the apologist of the new order. 


Perhaps the order was really not new, but was composed of younger 
men. They were more tolerant of racial differences than their immediate 
predecessors. It should come as no surprise, therefore, that John A. 
Macdonald and George-Etienne Cartier were the politicians of their 
predilection. T. S. Brown, one of the mest careful observers (at least 
among Anglo-Montrealers), traced the beginning of this to 1834, when 
the organization of la Banque du Peuple placed French Canadian business- 
men on equal terms with their English-speaking counterparts. 19 Another 
powerful factor was the importance of the Seminary of Saint-Sulpice, or 
of the Evéché, as employers. Their contracts for church building were 
the most considerable available in Montreal.?° John Redpath, for exam- 
ple, obtained the contract for the masonry of the new Notre Dame Church. 
Whatever the cause, the accord on social lines was very real. To select 
an instance at random. In the early spring of 1847, in anticipation of 
the Famine emigration from Ireland, various relief projects were dis- 
cussed. John Eaton Mills, the Mayor, opposed granting direct assistance, 
since it “would reduce the emigrants... to prefer its benefits rather than 
to trust their own exertions ....” °' Olivier Berthelet powerfully supported 
this view, pointing to the painful experience of the Roman Catholic 
Asylum, which was filled with over seven hundred idle persons, “a great 
number were young men, masons, carpenters, and all other trades”, vic- 


17 Montreal in 1856, p. 49. 

18 La Minerve, le 22 oct., 1849. 

19 Brown, Montreal, p. 25. 

20 0. Maurault, Nos Messieurs (Montréal, 1936), p. 49, n. 2: also, L. Pouliot, 
Monseigneur Bourget et son Temps (Montréal, 1955), p. 30. 

21 Montreal Transcript, March 18, 1847. 
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tims of intemperance. The similarity in attitude of the well-to-do Mont- 
realers, whether French Canadian or Anglo-Canadian, is striking, and 
suggests a much wider extension of what Marcus Lee Hansen called 
“practical Puritanism”, than the nineteenth century United States.?? It 
had the effect of making allies of men such as Berthelet, usually regarded 
as a model French Canadian and Roman Catholic philanthropist, and John 
Dougall, the champion of Evangelical Protestantism. While events such 
as the Gavazzi riot could exacerbate relations, the moneyed classes clearly 
had found a practical modus vivendi. 


In discussing classes other than the established and propertied, a 
different approach is necessary. Biographical information is scanty, not 
because these classes were illiterate, but because they did not enjoy the 
permanence of residence which favoured the preservation of personal 
papers. Information derived from other sources requires careful scrutiny. 
This is especially so when the informant was the employer, whose strong 
neo-Puritanism has already been referred to. The poor were scolded, and 
their numerous misfortunes ascribed to intemperance or indifference. A 
very early note by James O’Donnell, the builder of Notre Dame Church, 
is apposite: “On [sic] respect to your workmen, I know well their defi- 
ciency; there are [sic] not a mechanic amongst them.... They are 
universally careless and inattentive... all they care for is their pay, and 
to do as little work... as they can....” “He smokes his pipe, sings 
his song, etc....” °° Ata later time, James Hodges, one of the contractors 
of the Victoria Bridge, denounced the proneness of the Canadian workers 
to strike, “it is almost a universal custom for mechanics... to strike twice 
a year, let the rate of wages be what it may....”** The contagion 
spread to the contractors’ English labourers who became quite “unman- 
ageable”. At one point a species of general stoppage of work was threat- 
ened: “The mechanics & labourers... on the [Victoria] bridge struck 
for shorter days on Saturday.... Yesterday & to-day they have been 
around to the foundries... telling the working men to stop or they 
would break their heads. Some people tried to resist them, but it was 
no use....” 2° A catalogue of this sort might be continued indefinitely. 
It may contain some truth, but it is certainly overdrawn. 


An examination of censuses, and similar sources, reveals a less alarm- 
ing picture. The labour force in the city was always very large compared 
with the total population, and also with the total employable male popu- 
lation. There was wide-spread employment of children, as shown by 
occasional detailed statements on the composition of a mill or factory 
staff. Women were also employed, principally as domestics, but also 


22 Marcus Lee Hansen, Essays in Immigration (Cambridge, Mass. 1948), “Immi- 
gration and Puritanism,” p. 97. 

23 O. Maurault, La Paroisse (Montréal, 1929), p. 90, n. 60. 

24 Hodges, The Great Victoria Bridge, p. 26. 

25 Frothingham diary, May 1, 1855. 
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as “tailoresses”, a designation which appears to have included fur, as 
well as garment, workers. Wages varied enormously between occupations. 
In the middle ‘fifties, the best paid were the machinists employed by 
C. S. Rodier, the farm implement manufacturer. 2° They received 6s 3d 
a day. The worst paid were women, some of whom got 10s a week. 
The standard wage for women garment workers was not much better, 11s 
5d, a week. Nonetheless, these were improvements over the dollar-a-day 
wage paid to “the highest class” labourer at the beginning of the decade. 
As usual, increase in wages lagged behind the rising cost of living. 
Observers from less inflated regions were appalled by Montreal prices. 
J. W. Dawson, the Principal of McGill University, wrote, “£100 here is 
worth for domestic purchases little more than £50 in Pictou [Nova Scotia] 

..”27 The working man suffered in other ways, as well. When the 
city was rebuilt, after the disastrous fires of 1845 and 1852, tenements, 
or multiple dwellings, replaced the detached houses, and obliterated their 
gardens. This was also the plan adopted in building the railway workers’ 
houses in Point Saint-Charles. 8 They were constructed in terraces, the 
fronts set flush with the street line, and having scarcely more space in the 
rear than was required for privies, and the community well and wash 
house. As the city increased in area, the country and cheap farm truck 
receded, likewise pasture for the family cow, where that luxury existed. °° 
By the end of the ‘fifties, the Montreal workingman had little recourse 
but his wages. 


Other aspects of the wage-earning classes are less easy to set in 
focus. They were divided racially among French Canadians, Anglo- 
Canadians, and British immigrants. Except, however, in a few skilled 
trades, such as woodworking (virtually a French Canadian monopoly), 
they were not employed on racial lines. Thus, they were in mutual com- 
petition. This factor probably generated the friction always present at 
working-class level, and led to such outbursts as the Gavazzi riot of June 
9, 1853. In this instance, two further factors. contributed; first, the 
numerical inadequacy of the civilian police, which mustered only fifty 
men; ®° second, the alarm resulting from the great fires of 1852 and the 
cholera epidemic of that year. The presence of a large immigrant group 
was a further source of weakness. It kept wages low, contributing there- 
fore to its own exploitation, as well as to that of the native-born workers, 
and it posed serious problems in adaptation. The Irish, who formed 
the largest immigrant group, experienced these disabilities to the full. 34 


26 Montreal in 1856, p. 47. 

27 McGill University, Redpath Library, Dawson Correspondence, J. W. Dawson 
to J. Dawson, January 19, 1856. 

28 Ms. “Reminiscences of Point Saint Charles”, private possession. 

29 Ms. diary of G. E. Clerk, various entries, private possession. 

30 McGill University, Redpath Library, Ms. diary of Frederick Griffin, June 9, 
1853; Montreal Almanac, 1853. 

31 G. R. C. Keep, The Irish Community in Montreal (McGill thesis, 1949); 
also, J. I. Cooper, “Irish Immigration and the Canadian Church before the middle 
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They formed two communities, separated initially by the psychological 
experience of the Famine, and laterly by a struggle to control community 
organizations, such as the St. Patrick’s Society. 82. They were even divided 
in place of residence: A considerable number of the pre-Famine Irish 
lived in “little Dublin,” along Chenneville Street. Later arrivals crowded 
into Griffintown. The appearance of brilliant newcomers, such as Thomas 
D’Arcy McGee, roused the jealousy of the older Irish leaders. #3 In a 
sense, many of the French Canadians, too, were immigrants, former farm 
people adapting themselves to urban life. “No people [are] better adapted 
for factory hands, more intelligent, docile, and giving less trouble to 
their employers....” Accordingly, of labour solidarity there was little. 
Trade unions were really mutual benefit societies, such as union Saint- 
Joseph, formed in 1851 among stone cutters. The weakness of organi- 
zation in Montreal is curious when set against the successful combinations 
in Quebec city of French Canadian shipwrights and of Irish longshore- 
mens 


One result of the stunted development of working-class organization 
was to place initiative in social and charitable action elsewhere. By the 
‘fifties, the tradition of well-to-do-leadership was established, and was 
evidenced by a net-work of agencies ranging from savings banks, ®° to 
hospitals. An important mechanism was provided by the national socie- 
ties, Saint-Jean Baptiste, St. Andrew’s, St. George’s, St. Patrick’s, and the 
German Society. °° In 1855, St. George’s Society laid out almost £300 
in charity, nor was this exceptional. °* The societies had originated in 
the pre-Rebellion era, Saint-Jean Baptiste meeting for the first time within 
four weeks of the moving of the Ninety-Two Resolutions. °° Then, they 
were political in aim, to hold French Canadian or British immigrant opin- 
ion to the party line, whether reform or “constitutional”. °° By the ‘fifties, 
prestige, rather than political value attached to “Office-bearing”. The 
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societies served a useful social purpose in keeping together the well-to-do, 
who monopolized the executive posts, and the very miscellaneous persons 
comprising the “ordinary” membership. #° The annual parades, banquets, 
and corporate church services, cut across racial lines, since “the sister 
societies” were always invited. The same services, although in a much 
more intimate fashion, were performed by the Masonic lodges. In this 
period, however, Montreal Masonry was much divided on the subject 
of Grand Lodge allegiance, and its local importance was much less then 
than at earlier or later times. ** 


With the churches, it was much otherwise. Rich in experience, and 
possessing a devoted personnel, the Roman Catholic Church provided a 
wide range of social services. These were carried forward partly by reli- 
gious communities, for in the 1840’s, Bishop Bourget had settled in the 
Diocese seven communities, four of which (Sceurs de la Providence, Sceurs 
de la Miséricorde, Oblates of Mary Immaculate, and Jesuits) were con- 
cerned specifically with problems arising from urban conditions. *? Lay- 
men were also drawn in, and, in 1848, the first conférence of the Saint- 
Vincent de Paul Society was formed. 4 By 1860, there were six at work 
in Montreal. On this scale, Protestants could offer little. Yet it is only 
proper to point out that they were moving towards co-operation in educa- 
tion ** as well as in certain forms of charitable work, the care of orphans, 
and of indigent persons. *° The starting-point in much of this came at 
an earlier time, and is to be associated with the establishment, in 1822, 
of the American Presbyterian Church (currently the Erskine-American 
congregation of the United Church of Canada), and of the ministry of 
its first clergyman, the Rev. Joseph Christmas. Another pioneer in the 
field of practical co-operation among Protestants was the Rev. John Gil- 
mour (spelled originally Gilmore), the first regularly established Baptist 
pastor in Montreal. In the 1850's, this spirit was continued by the Right 
Rev. Francis Fulford, who had been consecrated Anglican bishop of Mont- 
treal in 1850.46 Markedly conciliatory in his relations with other com- 
munions, Fulford assisted powerfully in shaping this Montreal Protestant 
tradition. 
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Important elements of social structure were supplied by the new 
schools. The operative phrase, new, signified schools designed to supply 
the specialized personnel, professional, technical, or clerical, the ‘fifties 
demanded. The earliest of such schools was Collége Sainte-Marie, opened 
in 1848 by the Jesuits, “pour les personnes du monde...” in Bishop Bour- 
get’s phrase. *7 From 1851 (1851-1867), instruction in Law was asso- 
ciated with Saint-Mary’s, 48 although the College possessed no degree- 
granting powers. Persons wishing a law degree were compelled to turn 
to McGill University, whose Faculty of Law antedated instruction at Saint- 
Mary’s by three years.“ This consideration partly accounts for the 
large proportion of French Canadians who received their legal training 
at McGill; for example, of the seventy-four Bachelor of Civil Law degrees 
awarded between 1850 and 1864, twenty-six were granted to French Cana- 
dians, who bore such representative names as Laurier, Lanctôt, Tasche- 
reau, and Sabourin. The teaching-staff contained even a higher propor- 
tion, since two of the total of five instructors in Law were French 
Canadians. The amended charter of 1852 brought McGill squarely into 
line with the new developments in education.®° The substance of the 
amendments was to create a board of governors, drawn exclusively from 
Lower Canada, and largely from Montreal. The governors became, in 
fact, representative of the very group which has formed such an important 
section of this study, the new men in finance, industry, and transportation. 
In 1855, J. W. Dawson, a young Nova Scotian, entered on a principalship 
destined to extend over almost forty years (1855-1893). He had no 
feeling for “a college on the old Oxfordian plan...,”*! but for one in 
which “practical results... suitable to Canada...” ©? could be achieved. 
Dawson inherited three faculties, Medicine, 1827, Arts, 1843, 5* and Law, 
as already indicated, 1848. Before his first year was out, he inaugurated 
the teaching of Civil Engineering, instruction being given by T. C. Keefer. 
In 1859, McGill graduated its first students in Engineering. Here was 
one answer to the needs of the new industrial order. 


Meanwhile, a move of even wider social significance was made. In 
1856, an Order-in-Council finally translated the legislative good intentions 
of five years earlier into two normal schools in Montreal, l’Ecole Normale 
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Jacques-Cartier, + and the McGill Normal, 5 and one in Quebec. (It 
should be noted that the Education Acts of 1841 and 1846 had committed 
Canada East to a dual system of education, thereby recognizing one of the 
basic pre-suppositions in its social structure.) The obligation to establish 
a normal school for English-speaking teachers provided Dawson with an 
opportunity, and a challenge. He had begun his career as an inspector of 
schools, and, for the balance of his long tenure as Principal of McGill Uni- 
versity, he maintained a warm interest. Insofar as he had a defined philo- 
sophy of education, it was to insist on the fundamental unity among schools 
at all levels, elementary, secondary, and higher. Accordingly, as early as 
September, 1856, the characteristic note appears in the Minutes of the 
Board of Governors, “3. Upon the Principal urging the necessity of... 
steps relative to the Normal School... resolved... a Committee. .. .” 55 
The problem posed was this: McGill had no school suitable for teacher- 
training, still less a staff capable of instruction and criticism. (The High 
School of Montreal, at that time a department of the University, was exclu- 
sively a secondary school for boys.®*) The solution of this problem was 
provided by Bishop Fulford. He possessed a normal and model school, 
conducted by the Colonial Church and School Society, dedicated to the 
formation of teachers for Anglican parochial schools. It had come into 
operation in 1853.°8 Now, in 1856, it was transferred to McGill and 
became, with its expert staff, the operative section of the McGill Normal 
School. Schools, teachers, and salaries were always present in Fulford’s 
mind. Early in 1856 he had written in his diary: 
Mons Cartier the Provincial Secretary and Mons Chauveau the new Inspector 
of Schools called to speak to me of the intention of the Government respecting 
Model Schools. I took Mr. Hicks, the Master of our Model School, to Mons 
Chauveau the following day & we had a long conversation. I hope that some- 


thing will be done to raise the position of the teachers, & provide better remu- 
neration & then we may hope to have better schools. 59 


On March 3, 1857, the two normal schools were formally opened, 
Jacques-Cartier in the morning; McGill, in the afternoon. The Super- 
intendent of Education, Pierre-Joseph Chauveau, presided eloquently at 


both. 


In reviewing the social developments of the 1850’s, one aspect is out- 
standing, the disproportionate influence wielded by the small group of 
young industrialists or commercial men. In every sense, they formed a 
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ruling caste: Of the five mayors of the decade, Fabre, Wilson, Starnes, 
Nelson, and Rodier, Nelson alone had no connection with the new order. 51 
They also exercised social leadership, presidencies of fraternal and national 
societies; masterships of fox hounds. Racial division within the ruling 
caste was less important than unity of outlook in social philosophy. Its 
views, so aptly summarized by the Montreal Witness, “There is nothing 
more cheering in the aspect of Canada than the extent to which good 
objects are promoted by private effort,” were guiding principles which 
long survived the era which made them valid. The elements of strength 
in this group were continuity and the absence of an effective rival, or 
rivals. Montreal had no administrative class, no military caste, such as 
provincial capitals, Halifax, Fredericton, Quebec, or even Toronto, pos- 
sessed. That the wage-earners should constitute a challenge was scarcely 
to be thought of. By the end of the 1850’s they formed a genuine 
proletariat, yet they were slow to provide for themselves. The vigorous 
class conscious slogan, “It is the poor wot helps the poor,” stirred little 
response. Perhaps like his French and British contemporaries, the Mont- 
real workingman was beguiled by the franchise. The near presence of 
the United States was certainly a factor, since it drained away the dissa- 
tisfied, as well as the ambitious. The residue, without being in any way 
apathetic, were disposed to accept that station in life to which it had 
pleased God to call them. 


The ‘fifties closed on a sustained note of self-congratulation. A 
just summation of the decade that was passing came in 1860 with the 
visit of the Prince of Wales. He did all the élite could wish: He endowed 
McGill University with a gold medal; he danced twenty of the twenty-one 
dances at the gala ball. If the lower orders had grievances, they kept them 
to themselves, and the Prince’s visit in Montreal passed off without a hitch. 
Finally, he inaugurated the Victoria Bridge. At the beginning of the 
‘fifties it was said that what Montreal needed were great civic objectives, 
combining beauty and utility, “botanical gardens,... ornamental ceme- 
teries,... tubular bridges....” At the end of the decade, it must have 
seemed that the golden age had come. 
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CANADIANISM — A SYMPOSIUM 


Miss Hitpa NEATBY 
University of Saskatchewan 


The very word Canadianism assumes something more than the fact 
of a legal entity and suggests emotional, intellectual, and moral qualities 
in the people calling itself Canadian. Canadians when they think of 
their national character, if they are very parochial, speak of English- 
Canadian society and culture or of its French-speaking counterpart exclu- 
sively. Such bigotry is, however, rare. Most of us, therefore, begin 
immediately to explain ourselves in terms of two cultures, two cultures 
which, we say generously, inspire each other, add variety and richness 
to Canadian life, preserve a fundamentally common heritage, and so on. 


It seems to me that we have rather exaggerated the theme of cousins 
who have long quarrelled and have now decided to be friends. An exam- 
ination of history shows that almost from the beginning our very existence 
has depended on complex reciprocal relationships. Before this audience 
it is superfluous to labour the facts. I need only refer to them. 


As everyone knows the first Canadians spoke French and cherished 
(with modifications) the way of life of seventeenth century France. This 
way was challenged by the revolutionary change of government in 1763 
when the old struggle for physical survival against the Indians, the cli- 
mate, and the English down south, took on the new form of a struggle 
for social and cultural survival against English in their midst. This 
intimate struggle was complicated by the contemporary imperial debate. 
In 1775 and after the Canadians had to choose between British rule and 
American brotherhood. As M. Henri Bourassa once said in my hearing, 
with a disarming smile, “It was all very simple; we had to choose between 
the English of Boston and the English of London. The English of London 


were farther away and we hated them less.” 


All this is familiar ground and well-trodden. La survivance is an 
heroic theme with French-speaking Canadians. English-speaking Cana- 
dians, for the most part, regard it with calm acceptance, or with grudging 
admiration or with active distaste. All this emotionalism seems to me 
to obscure two obvious facts. 


First, English Canada is a by-product of French “survivance”. 
Second, the character of French “survivors” has been profoundly influ- 
enced by this by-product. 


French-speaking Canada has not survived in a vacuum. English 
Loyalists came to the St. Lawrence, and were encouraged to come because 
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the French were there. They upset the neat arrangement of the Quebec 
Act, which was, indeed, partly responsible for their coming. And their 
presence meant that many more English, Scottish and Irish would come, 
as they did, through the first half of the nineteenth century. The will 
of the French to “survive” (which had prevented their joining the Amer- 
ican union) was then the direct cause of the creation of this bi-cultural 
country. 


The character of French survivors has been influenced by their 
English by-product. The will to survive continued to operate in the 
rather difficult period after 1791 when radicals of both groups were 
greatly attracted by American institutions. It is reasonable, surely, to 
assume that it was the caution of the French-speaking majority which 
finally determined the acceptance of the “responsible government” device 
of the 1840’s, that device which furnished the constitutional principle of 
the future British Commonwealth. If Baldwin thought it, and Durham 
publicized it, Lafontaine made it practical politics. At the same time 
it is obvious that this constitutional condition of survival would have been 
unthinkable without the presence and influence of the English-speaking 


group. 


The same close and significant inter-action is observable in the 
arrangement for federal union which drew around the central core of 
Canada the Maritimes, the Prairies, British Columbia, and the vast 
umbrella of the Canadian Shield. Such a growth still stems from the 
stubborn determination of the French on the St. Lawrence to survive; 
but this determination would have been fruitless without the close, if 
occasionally rather ferocious co-operation of the English by-product. It 
was this co-operation which produced the typically Canadian device of 
the federal cabinet. 


The same close and ferocious co-operation marks the constitutional 
and political growth of the Laurier, Borden and King regimes. Canada 
is the product of the French survivance, of its English by-product, and 
of their intimate and complex relationships. 


This obvious fact, that the English-Canadian existence stemmed from 
French-Canadian survival, and the French-Canadian survival has been 
made possible only by English-Canadian existence, seems to me to be 
the cardinal fact of Canadianism, known to everyone, but too often 
ignored. Since we are already products of each other, bound together 
by indissoluble ties of history, it seems absurd to talk of bi-culturalism 
as cultural co-operation. It would be truer surely to talk of better cultural 
circulation in what is and has for two centuries been one body. Cana- 
dianism is the nature of this body whose strange and romantic growth 
and development contrast oddly with its inadequate powers of articula- 
tion. 
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It seems to me that I have said now all that an historian need say. 
History deals with the past, with what has been done. Historians may 
suggest why things were, and they may occasionally wonder if they should 
have been so. They do not, as a rule, assume the role of prophets, still 
less of reformers. 


However, in the last few days it has become clear to me that in 
Canada philosophers would like to be kings. Our learned deliberations 
seem to cultimate inevitably in a brisk discussion not only of what should 
be, but of what ought to be done about it. 


If this is an essential element of Canadianism I am certainly not 
going to be less Canadian than my colleagues. 


Let me ask, then, how we could get a better cultural circulation in 
Canada? We could get it, I believe, by thinking less of the admirable 
but now somewhat outmoded traditions of nineteenth century laissez- 
faire, and recalling the older tradition, perhaps more French than English, 
which sees the state not merely as an organ of prohibition and police, 
but as a great social institution representing life in its wholeness. It is 
surely unworthy to face the world as a nation if our national concerns 
are limited to levying taxes for an army, a navy, and an air force, and 
to maintaining railways and building pipelines. Canadians do have other 
matters to communicate to each other and to the world. 


How admirable it would be if the Canadian nation, as a nation, 
would justify its existence by showing a little more direct concern for 
matters of the mind; by acknowledging some responsibility for preserving 
in Canada the great traditions of the arts, letters and sciences which 
belong neither to Canadians nor to Canadiens but to human civilization. 


Professor R. A. PRESTON 
Royal Military College of Canada 


While I can agree that Miss Neatby has a case in her argument 
that the essence of the Canadian experiment is, by and large, a mutually 
beneficial interrelation of two cultures, I am not happy with the con- 
clusion to which she came. The picture it suggests to me is of a powerful 
central government (and that now seems to mean one party) swayed by 
the passions of both the majority and the minority groups calling the 
tune for the stimulation of culture in the name of Canadianism. This 
appears to me to be potentially dangerous. 


Canadianism is the Canadian brand of nationalism. Here we are 
interested in its cultural manifestations. Now, as this audience fully 
realizes, nationalism has been a great force for the advancement of modern 
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civilization and it is still operating, especially among retarded peoples. 
But it is becoming as great a force for destruction and a danger to 
the very civilization which it has helped to create. 


Some other aspects of nationalism should be noticed. First, nation- 
alism is more often than not negative rather than positive, by which I mean 
that it develops against something or somebody rather than as a result 
of internal cohesion. Nationalism then becomes most vigorous and 
powerful when there is somebody to hate; and if no hateful thing on 
which it can focus exists, then it tends to create one. Canadianism is 
now directed against the United States. Secondly, it is a common rule 
that one’s own nationalism is a good thing but the other fellow’s is 
bad. In Canada, Canadianism is good; but Americanism, British jin- 
goism, Spanish pride, German nazism, Italian fascism, and Russian 
communist nationalism, are bad. Thirdly, nationalism is an emotional 
rather than an intellectual force; and it feeds on myths rather than on 
facts. 


Canadianism has, however, one feature which seems to distinguish 
it from other varieties of the nationalist virus. Extreme Canadianists are 
very prone to sneer at the Canadian achievement. More than half of 
an article written by a Canadian nationalist usually will be devoted to 
“knocking” Canada. The Canadian extremist thus finds himself in strange 
alliance with the many supercilious European and British visitors who 
delight in deploring Canadian lack of culture, usually on the basis of 
quite spurious examples. For instance, we are often told by them that 
compared with England, Canada has no theatre. The fact is that, allowing 
for geographic difficulties, amateur theatre is more flourishing here than in 
the thickly populated areas of industrial England. The vitality of the 
Birmingham Rep. and of the Leeds Civic Theatre does not disprove my 
contention. Similarly we are told that Canada is architecturally barren. 
I once heard an English architect resident in Vancouver complain on 
the C.B.C. that when he looked out of his door he saw nothing but mono- 
tonous repetition in the domestic architecture around. I wanted to ship 
him back to England to remind him that the repetition of the semi-detached 
middle-class villa over the face of England suggests that English builders 
of ordinary houses possess only one single set of blueprints. Despite her 
shorter history, Canada is not backward in architectural effort. But 
extreme Canadian nationalists take a personal pleasure in calling Canada 
an intellectual and aesthetic wilderness. Ninety-nine per cent of Cana- 
dians we are told are “cultural philistines”. This trait of humility, or 
self-disparagement, is common to both French and English-speaking Cana- 
dian nationalists. 

Keeping these attributes of nationalism and of Canadianism in mind, 


I want to urge caution in blindly following the lead of the extreme advo- 
cate of “Canadianism”. While I agree that it is true that a nation needs 
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a feeling of common identity and that one place where this can be expe- 
rienced is in elements of culture that are common to the nation, let us 
not try to create such a “national” culture artificially. The principle 
difficulty in the creation of a single Canadian culture is the existence of 
two linguistic groups.| Many briefs presented to the Massey commission 
expressed hope and confidence that “in our common cultivation of things 
of the mind, Canadians, French- and English-speaking, can find true 
“Canadianism”. But I can find nowhere in the Report of the commission 
any attempt to define or describe the qualities of “Canadianism”. The 
reason for this is that most of what is common to the English Canadian 
and French Canadian culture is a common heritage from western Europe 
and is not purely Canadian. Furthermore, most of what is derived from 
environmental influence is shared with the United States. Universal 
cultural influences and American cultural parallels are equally distasteful 
to our Canadian nationalist. So he is silent instead of trying to point 
to those things which we have in common. 


What are the characteristics of a “national culture’? The Massey 
Commission Report says that national literature must give expression to 
the “fundamental traits of the population and the unique qualities of 
the country in which this population lives and develops”. This connec- 
tion of culture with locale and with social environment is very sound; but 
the Report dismisses these as mere “local details”. “To be truly national”, 
it goes on, “a literature must be recognized as characteristic of the nation 
by other nations.” In other words you can’t identify yourself but the 
fellow next door knows you. 


Is this really sound doctrine? Does the outsider really discern 
characteristics that are common to a people? The more one comes to 
know a people the more one appreciates the degree of its diversity. The 
concept of a single national type is a myth. And I believe that the same 
thing applies to literature and culture. The richness of the culture of 
England, France, the United States lies not in their uniformity but in 
their diversity. He who imagines that these peoples have pronounced 
national peculiarities which are more powerful than their local variations 
is oversimplifying on the basis of inadequate knowledge. 


How much more false is it to attempt to create such national distinc- 
tiveness artificially? The artificial stimulation of a “Canadian culture” 
woud create hollow uniformity and sterility. The search for “Canadian” 
characteristics in our culture reminds me very much of a German scholar 
I once knew who was writing a book on the Aryan qualities in English 
literature. I couldn’t understand what he was looking for. And I don’t 
think he could either. This example is particularly appropriate. Stim- 
ulation of a “Canadian culture” (the phrase was recently used by a cabinet 
minister) will inevitably lead to the grosser forms of nationalism such 
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as preference for the Canadian-born. It will lead to emotional nation- 
alism rather than intellectual and aesthetic development. 


Please do not think that I am against the chief proposal of the 
commission on which Miss Neatby served, namely that in a modern nation 
the government has an obligation to foster things of the mind and spirit. 
But let us foster “culture in Canada”, not “Canadian culture”. A truly 
cultured people will easily reject undesirable alien influences, wiil ine- 
vitably foster its own peculiar traditions and virtues, and will make 
its own great contributions to the richness of universal culture. This 
is not as one Canadian nationalist writer has called it, “wishy-washy 
internationalism”. On the contrary in the modern world it is a harsh 
necessity. For if emotional nationalism increases much more, our civili- 
zation will perish. Artificially stimulated Canadian culture carries with 
it a contribution to that danger. 


MIcHEL BRUNET 
Institut d'histoire, Faculté des Lettres, Université de Montréal 


Les intellectuels et les dirigeants politiques du Canada ont depuis 
longtemps pris l'habitude de s’interroger sur la naissance, le développe- 
ment et la nature d’un véritable canadianisme. La CANADIAN HISTOR- 
ICAL ASSOCIATION : demeure fidèle à cette tradition en organisant le 
symposium d’aujourd’hui. 

A toutes les générations, quelques esprits inquiets ont soutenu que 
les habitants du Canada manquaient d’esprit national. Cette accusation 
revient encore souvent chez les prédicateurs contemporains de l’« unité 
nationale ». (Cependant depuis la fin de la deuxième guerre mondiale, 
plusieurs observateurs de la fédération canadienne se plaisent à signaler 
que les contribuables fédéraux ne sont plus attachés au gouvernement 
d'Ottawa uniquement par la force de la loi mais par une émotion patrio- 
tique commune. On croit découvrir enfin un fort courant de canadia- 
nisme ! 


Le canadianisme serait-il un produit du XX° siècle ? Bien naif 
celui qui le soutiendrait. Le canadianisme a pris naissance avec la fon- 
dation du premier royaume du Canada au XVII° siecle. Pendant cent 
cinquante ans, les colons francais venus s’établir en Amérique du Nord 
ont vécu SEULS dans la vallée du Saint-Laurent. Le territoire qu’ils 
ont habité est devenu leur unique patrie. Ils ont établi, avec l’aide de 
la France, une société nationale dont les membres s’appelaient les Cana- 


1 NDLR. — L'auteur préfère ne pas employer l’appellation française SOCIETE 
HISTORIQUE DU CANADA, rendue pourtant officielle par le texte anglais et fran- 
çais de la constitution de la Société, par le programme bilingue des réunions et par 
le Rapport annuel. 
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diens. Ils ont prouvé la puissance de leur nationalisme dans les guerres 
sanglantes qui les opposèrent aux colonies anglaises. Mais, en 1760, les 
Canadiens durent céder devant la force de leurs ennemis. Le Canada ne 
leur appartenait plus. 


La Conquête et la colonisation anglaises ont créé une nouvelle société 
nationale dans la vallée du Saint-Laurent. Les fondateurs du second 
royaume du Canada refusèrent de s’assimiler à la majorité canadienne 
et s’appelèrent d’abord British Americans. Devenus enfin la majorité 
et par conséquent maîtres de leurs destinées, ils prirent le nom de Cana- 
dians. Le Canada français avait été annexé au Canada anglais. Après 
avoir perdu leur patrie, les Canadiens s’étaient fait enlever jusqu’à leur 
nom. 


Cette substitution de royaume et de noms ne fut pas sufhisante pour 
engendrer un canadianisme commun aux Canadiens et aux Canadians. 
Les descendants des fondateurs du premier royaume du Canada avaient 
été mis en minorité mais continuèrent à s’imaginer qu'ils avaient la liberté 
d'orienter la politique du pays selon leur idéal et leurs besoins. C’est 
ainsi, par exemple, qu’ils n’approuvèrent jamais la participation du Canada 
aux guerres de la Grande-Bretagne. La politique de centralisation du 
gouvernement fédéral n’a jamais reçu leur approbation unanime. Ils 
se méfient instinctivement du Commonwealth britannique. Pour la masse 
des Canadiens français, le Canada n’est pas un pays indépendant mais 
une colonie autonome qui n’a pas encore eu l’audace de se séparer com- 
plètement de son ancienne métropole. Pour eux, c’est un sentimentalisme 
inexplicable. Ils se demandent toujours pourquoi le Canada conserve 
ses institutions monarchiques et refuse de se donner un drapeau et un 
hymne nationaux. Ayant dû renoncer à la revanche des berceaux, ils 
poursuivent maintenant l’utopie d’une nation biethnique et bilingue. 


Les Canadians pratiquent un canadianisme différent de celui des 
Canadiens. Ils savent que le Canada est une nation issue de la famille 
britannique. Ils ont conquis leur indépendance nationale sans juger 
nécessaire de rompre avec le pays qui leur a donné la vie comme nation 
d'Amérique. En participant aux guerres de la Grande-Bretagne, ils ont 
toujours eu la conviction de défendre leur propre existence. Sous la 
direction du gouvernement central qui est en même temps leur gouverne- 
ment national, ils ont créé la nation Canadian. En choisissant un drapeau, 
ils n’ont pas l'intention de renier leurs origines. Ils n’ignorent pas que 
les institutions monarchiques constituent l’une des raisons d’être du 
Canada comme pays distinct en Amérique du Nord. La majorité d’entre 
eux n’ont pas la naïveté de croire que le Canada est un pays bilingue et 
biethnique. 


Il existe au Canada deux canadianismes parce que la population se 
compose de deux nations. Celles-ci demeurent et demeureront unies car 
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la nation minoritaire n’a pas la liberté de se soustraire complètement à 
la domination de la nation majoritaire. De plus, Canadians et Canadiens 
sont solidaires devant la pression américaine. Mais même sur ce point, 
ils ne s'entendent pas toujours sur les moyens à prendre pour résister 
à leur puissants voisins du Sud. Dans ces conditions, chercher un cana- 


dianisme commun c’est tenter de résoudre le problème de la quadrature 
du cercle. 


Les efforts de tous les dirigeants du pays doivent plutôt tendre vers 
la recherche d’un compromis qui, tout en tenant compte des conditions 
sociales et économiques contemporaines, assurera aux Canadiens du Qué- 
bec le maximum de liberté collective à l’intérieur de l’union canadienne. 
Ceux qui veulent précipiter les étapes et réaliser à tout prix l’unité du 
pays en imposant aux habitants des dix provinces le nationalisme Cana- 
dian ne tiennent pas compte des réalités sociologiques de la fédération 
canadienne. Les événements des dix dernières années ont démontré leur 
erreur de calcul et leur manque de sens politique. Il faut dire que les 
historiens anglo-canadiens et canadiens-français en portent partiellement 
la responsabilité. Si ceux-ci avaient mieux compris et mieux décrit l’évo- 
lution historique des deux Canadas, les économistes et les dirigeants du 
gouvernement fédéral auraient fait preuve de plus de clairvoyance dans 
leur politique d’unification nationale. De leur côté, les porte-parole de 
la nationalité canadienne-française auraient montré plus de compréhen- 
sion et plus de souplesse dans leurs revendications. Il faut admettre que 
les minorités n’ont pas l’habitude de dominer les majorités. D’autre 
part, dans un Etat démocratique et fédéral, la majorité ne peut pas imposer 
intégralement son nationalisme à la mirorité lorsque celle-ci conserve un 
minimum de liberté collective. 


C’est pourquoi il y aura toujours, au Canada, du canadianisme et 
du Canadianism. 


In the unavoidable absence of Professor Brunet his paper was read 
by his colleague Professor Guy Frégault. Following are some of Professor 
Frégault’s remarks during the discussion which followed the presentation 
of the three papers. 


G. FREGAULT — Les Anglo-Canadiens avaient un choix: rester 
Canadiens ou devenir Américains. Ils étaient appuyés par la colonisation 
anglaise. Les historiens canadiens-frangais constatent que les Anglo- 
canadiens ne sont pas des coloniaux. 


Cependant, pour les Canadiens-frangais, la source du pouvoir politi- 
que se trouvant à Ottawa est aussi étrangère que si elle était à Londres ou 
à Washington. Pour expliquer cette attitude, les historiens doivent remon- 
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ter non pas à 1867 ni à 1840, mais à 1760. Les Canadiens-français n’ont 
pas eu de choix. Ils se sont fait battre. 


Ensuite est venue la révolution américaine. Les Canadiens-français 
ont compris qu’il valait mieux, en termes de population, être 30 p. 100 au 
Canada qu’une proportion beaucoup plus faible dans le grand tout amé- 
ricain. 


Il y a un choix libre et un choix qui ne l’est pas. S'ils avaient été 
libres, les « Canadiens » auraient choisi d’étre indépendants comme les 
« Canadians ». (C’est en ce sens qu’ils n’ont pas eu de choix. Ceux qui 
choisissent le moindre de deux maux ne doivent pas avoir l'impression 
d’avoir choisi un bien. Il peut y avoir deux maux et celui qui est le 
moindre peut encore être un très grand mal. (C’est ce dont nous nous 
apercevons aujourd’hui. Les « Canadiens » auraient pu choisir ce que les 
« Canadians » ont choisi: l’indépendance. Mais, dans les faits, jamais les 
Canadiens n’ont eu le choix. La conquête a été faite. Elle n’a jamais 
été défaite. Les « Canadians » ne peuvent durer que sur les ruines des 
« Canadiens ». 


Actuellement, il n’y a personne qui, ouvrant les deux yeux, ne puisse 
voir qui détient le pouvoir, qui détient l’argent. Pour comprendre, il faut 
remonter encore à 1760; les effets se poursuivent jusqu’à aujourd’hui. Je 
ne crois pas qu’il y ait de raisons profondes, ni de causes qui paraissent 
à l'horizon qui puissent montrer qu’il en sera autrement demain. 


Ce que je veux dire, et c’est précisément le nœud du débat, c’est que 
la survivance n’est pas une bonne chose. La survivance c’est ce qui reste 
à quelqu’un qui n’a pas suffisamment pour vivre. La survivance c’est une 
plaie. Ce qui est intéressant c’est la vie, c’est la direction de sa vie. Il 
ne s’agit pas de survivre, d’être un témoin, parce qu’on ne peut pas dis- 
paraître. Maïs c’est exactement notre situation. 


En 1760, ce qu’il aurait fallu, ç’aurait été de gagner, c’aurait été de 
vaincre. À défaut de victoire, la disparition. 


J’explique le présent par l’histoire. L'histoire me montre que, en 
1700, il n’y avait absolument rien qui pouvait dire que les Canadiens 
seraient plus tard condamnés 4 la survivance. Ils auraient trés bien pu 
devenir un peuple canadien en Amérique, indépendant d’autres collecti- 
vités anglaises en Amérique. (a c’est le passé. Maintenant, je me trouve 
aujourd’hui devant une situation qui n’est pas celle-là, qui en est exacte- 
ment le contraire. 


Dans ce cas-là, il n’y aurait qu’une chose à faire, c’est d’accorder 
effectivement l’indépendance aux Canadiens, ce que vous ne pouvez pas 
faire, parce qu’alors vous perdez votre propre indépendance. 


LA NOTION D'INDÉPENDANCE DANS L’HISTOIRE DU CANADA 


M. Sécuin 


Note de la Rédaction. — N’ayant pu obtenir le texte intégral de la 
communication du professeur Maurice Séguin, nous avons cru 
bon de publier au moins le présent résumé distribué aux assis- 
tants avant la séance. 


IL LE CONCEPT DE L'INDÉPENDANCE 
D’UNE COLLECTIVITÉ 


TENIR COMPTE DES AUTRES, MAIS AGIR PAR SOI-MÊME 


Indépendance n’est pas synonyme d’agir sans les autres. 
L’essence même de l’indépendance c’est d’agir par soi-même. 


L’AUTO-DETERMINATION : LE BIEN SUPREME : 
SON ABSENCE : UN MAL RADICAL 


L’agir par soi est le substratum de la vie d’une collectivité. 
Toute privation d’indépendance est synonyme d’oppression. 


L'INDÉPENDANCE A DEUX EST UNE IMPOSSIBILITE 


sur un même territoire. 


Impossible de posséder chacun sa propre indépendance. 
Impossible de posséder en commun une même indépendance. 


ÊTRE ANNEXÉ A UN PEUPLE INDÉPENDANT 
N’EST PAS ÊTRE INDÉPENDANT 


Pas même être BIEN annexé. 


L’ANNEXION ENGENDRE 
LA MÉDIOCRITÉ GÉNÉRALE COLLECTIVE 


Un milieu provincial. 
Une culture anémique. 
Un peuple annexé n’est pas intéressant. 


VIVRE ou MOURIR — ou bien VÉGÉTER 


Indépendance. 
Assimilation totale. 
Annexion — survivance. 


#2 
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II. LA COURSE HISTORIQUE 
DE L'INDÉPENDANCE DES DEUX CANADAS 


AVANT 1760 : FONDEMENT DE L'INDÉPENDANCE 
D'UN CANADA FRANÇAIS 


1760 : DEMOLITION DES POSSIBILITES D’ INDEPENDANCE 
DU CANADA FRANÇAIS 
NAISSANCE D'UN CANADA ANGLAIS 


DÈS 1760 ET APRÈS 1760 : UNE GUERRE DE RACES ; 
UNE ISSUE : ANNEXER LE CANADA FRANÇAIS 


Une guerre de races pour l’indépendance nationale ; 

1783 et 1791 aggravent et prolongent la guerre de races ; 

Un dilemme : choisir entre le Canada du passé et le Canada de 
l'avenir ; 

Vers 1824, la seule solution possible commence à se préciser ; 
— l’annexion ; 
— l’annexion avec ménagements ; 

En 1840, cette solution de base est appliquée ; 

Bagot n’a pas trahi Durham ; 

Et les réformistes n’ont pas modifié le caractère du régime ; 

1867 ne fait que reprendre l’arrangement de 1840. 


UN SIÈCLE APRÈS 1760 : UN CANADA ANGLAIS NATION 
UN CANADA FRANÇAIS PROVINCE 


Deux nations anglaises, une province française ; 
Ou plus exactement : une province semi-française ; 
Un peuple majeur indépendant et un peuple mineur annexé ; 
Le drame des deux impossibles et de l’inévitable survivance ; 
— impossible indépendance ; 
— impossible disparition ; 
— inévitable survivance dans la médiocrité ; 
La justesse de l’arrangement constitutionnel de 1867. 


DEUX SIÈCLES APRÈS 1760 : MÊME CONTEXTE 


Toujours au lendemain de 1760 ; 

Une défaite organique qui n’a rien perdu de son intensité : : 
Toujours deux Canadas qui ne peuvent se fusionner ; 

Les mémes relations commandent leur coexistence. 


Discussion 


Le Major Léopold Lamontagne ne s’engage pas a faire changer M. 


Séguin d’idée mais au lieu des notions d’assimilation, d’annexion et de 
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cœxistence appliquées par l’auteur a la situation des Canadiens français 
il propose la solution d’une honnête collaboration. Il préfère la collabora- 
tion même imparfaite à l’inévitable survivance dans la médiocrité. 


M. Jean-Jacques Lefebvre félicite M. Stanley, le président de la Société 
historique, de son éloquente allocution présidentielle, et il souligne le bel 
exemple des Sociétés savantes qui tiennent leurs séances dans les deux 
langues. Il s’en prend ensuite à M. Séguin qui réduit ses compatriotes 
à l’état d’ilotes. 


M. Séguin lui répond que les Canadiens français en 1760 ont perdu 
leur indépendance et qu’ils ont vu un peuple étranger s’installer chez eux. 


M. Rose déclare que la conquête du pays s’est faite sans police et que 
si, d’après M. Lower, les Canadiens ne pouvaient avoir eu de meilleurs 
vainqueurs, par contre les Anglais n’auraient pu trouver de meilleurs 
vaincus. 


Mlle Marine Leland reconnaît dans ce pessimisme historique l’influ- 
ence psychologique exercée sur un peuple par la conquête. 


M. Guy Frégault affirme qu’étant le premier historien à prendre la 
parole il trouve que M. Séguin a présenté « une communication parfaite- 
ment excellente ». 


NATIONAL HISTORIC PARKS AND SITES, 1955-56 
BY THE NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES DIVISION, 
NATIONAL PARKS BRANCH, 
DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND 
NATIONAL RESOURCES 


THE RESTORATION, preservation and administration of National 
Historic Parks and Sites and the commemoration of the public services 
of outstanding persons in Canadian history is carried on by the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources through the National 
Historic Sites Division. The Historic Sites and Monuments Board of 
Canada, an honorary body of recognized historians, representing the ten 
provinces of the nation, acts in an advisory capacity to the Minister in 
this work. The Board was placed on a statutory basis by the Historic 
Sites and Monuments Act in 1953, and amending Act of 1955. 


The present members of the Board are as follows: Chairman, Pro- 
fessor Fred Landon, London, Ontario; the Reverend A. d’Eschambault, 
Genthon, Manitoba; Dr. Walter N. Sage, Vancouver, B.C.; W. Kaye Lamb, 
Dominion Archivist, Ottawa, Ontario; the Honourable Thane A. Campbell, 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island; Dr. A. G. Bailey, Fredericton, 
New Brunswick; Dr. F. J. Alcock, Chief Curator, National Museum of 
Canada, Ottawa, Ontario; Dr. C. Bruce Fergusson, Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
Richmond Mayson, Prince Albert, Saskatchewan; H. J. Walker, Ottawa, 
Ontario; Edouard Fiset, Quebec City, Quebec; Jules Bazin, Montreal, 
Quebec; M. E. LaZerte, Edmonton, Alberta; O. L. Vardy, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. <A. J. H. Richardson, Chief, National Historic Sites Divi- 


sion, Ottawa, Ontario, is secretary to the Board. 


Meetings of the Board were held in Ottawa in May and December, 
1955, when many matters relating to Canada’s historical background 
were reviewed. Of the many sites considered by the Board to date, over 
five hundred have been marked or acquired and a number of others 
recommended for action. 


NATIONAL HISTORIC PARKS 


Fort Anne National Historic Park is situated in Annapolis Royal, 
Nova Scotia. The museum building, restored in 1935, was originally 
the Officers’ Quarters and was built in 1797-8 under the supervision of 
Edward, Duke of Kent, the father of Queen Victoria, when he was com- 
mander-in-chief of the British forces in the Atlantic Provinces, with head- 
quarters at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


During the year a new residence was constructed for the Park cus- 
todian, extensive painting carried out in the museum building, a new 
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landing wharf built, and improvements made to the roads and paths. 
Additional articles of historic interest were acquired for the museum. 


Visitors who registered at the Park numbered 20,276, an increase 
of nearly 600 over the previous year. 


Port Royal National Historic Park is situated at Port Royal (form- 
erly Lower Granville), Nova Scotia. A replica of the original Port Royal 
Habitation marks the exact site where the first European settlement in 
Canada that was more than a trading post was established in 1605 by the 
Sieur de Monts and Samuel de Champlain. Champlain himself chose the 
location and drew up the plan of settlement from which the present replica 
was built. 


During the year a new stone entrance gateway was constructed, roads 
and paths improved and a new well drilled, which was lined with con- 
crete. 


Registration at the Park numbered 20,457, a decrease of 435 from 
the year before. 


Fortress of Louisbourg National Historic Park is situated about 
three miles from the town of Louisburg, Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia. 
Louisbourg was a focal point in the long struggle between English and 
French in North America which culminated in the possession of Canada 
for the British Crown. Built by the French after the Treaty of Utrecht 
in 1713 and named in honour of their sovereign, Louis XIV, the fortress 
was twice captured by the British and destroyed after its final conquest 
in 1758. 


Improvements were made to the road system within the Park and to 
the parking area at Black Rock. Excavation and maintenance work was 
continued on the ruins of the fortress where 235 feet of wall was rebuilt. 


The total number of visitors who signed the register in the museum 
was 23,022, an increase of 6,518 over the previous year. 


Halifax Citadel, Halifax, Nova Scotia, is situated on Citadel Hill 
and has a commanding view of the harbour and city. Four forts were 
built at different times on its summit. The first was a wooden palisade 
around the young settlement, designed to protect the settlers from Indians. 
The second was built during the American Revolution as a stronghold 
against the rebels. The third was constructed when Napoleon Bonaparte 
was endeavouring to conquer the world and the existing one was begun 
in 1828. Control of the existing fortifications has been obtained and 
action taken to repair or restore them. During the past year work on 
the reconstruction of the stone walls was continued, including the repoint- 
ing and restoration of the casemates and dungeon. Repairs were also 
made to the administration building and a water system was installed. 
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Visitors who signed the register numbered 121,213, approximately 
21,000 more than during 1954-55. 


Fort Beausejour National Historic Park is situated near Sackville, 
New Brunswick. Built by the French, the fort was intended to be an 
Acadian stronghold against the undefined claims of the English to Acadia. 
Around the fort the Acadians had their homes and farms. It was captured 
by the British under Monckton in 1755, after which time the fort was 
strengthened and its defenses extended by a system of entrenchments, 
traces of which still remain. 


General maintenance work was carried out on the buildings and 
grounds with a view to having them present a pleasing appearance to 
visitors. Improvements were made to the heating system which had not 
been functioning properly. A new roof was constructed on the museum 
building, following a hurricane. 


Visitor registration at the museum was 23,572, a slight increase over 
the previous year. 


Fort Chambly National Historic Park is situated about twenty miles 
southeast of Montreal on a conspicuous headland on the Richelieu River. 
The first fort, built by the French in 1665 as a protection against the 
Iroquois, was of wooden construction. It was later rebuilt of stone, 
this work being completed in 1711. In 1760 the fort was surrendered 
to the British, who, with a small garrison, held it until 1775. In that 
year the Americans captured the fort, but evacuated it in the following 
year. The fort was soon afterwards repaired and garrisoned by Sir 
Guy Carleton and later played an important part in the War of 1812. 


Improvements were made to the picnic grounds and the masonry 
in a section of the main walls of the fort was grouted and repointed. A 
new aluminum flagpole was erected on the northwest corner of the 
fort and the walls and ceiling of the museum were painted. 


Visitors who signed the register in the museum numbered 72,090. 
which was an increase of 1,585 from the year before. 


Fort Lennox National Historic Park is located on Ile-aux-Noix in 
the Richelieu River, about thirteen miles south of St. Johns, Quebec. 
The present fort which stands near the site of one previously erected by 
the French, was built by the Imperial authorities in the period from 1819 
to 1827. The island, comprising an area of 150 acres, was acquired for 
historic site purposes in 1921, and extensive works have since been carried 
out on the buildings and grounds. 


Maintenance work was carried out during the past year on the several 
fort buildings within the enclosure. This included repairs to floors, point- 
ing of masonry walls and painting of roofs. The museum was painted 
and several trees trimmed and the dead branches removed. 
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Attendance at the Park rose from 11,899 in the preceding year to 
14,610 in 1955-56. 


Fort Wellington National Historic Park is situated at the east end 
of the town of Prescott, Ontario, adjacent to Highway No. 2. The fort, 
named after the Duke of Wellington, was erected when the British autho- 
rities decided to fortify Prescott as one of the most vulnerable points of 
attack in the War of 1812, and as the main base for the defence of com- 
munications between Kingston and Montreal. It remains as it was when 
finally completed in 1838, an impressive landmark. 


The palisade was renewed from the entrance gateway to the capon- 
niere on the south side of the fort. New oak entrance gates were installed 
and the decayed logs in the old guard-house replaced with squared timber. 
The usual maintenance work was carried out on the buildings and grounds. 


10,918 visitors signed the register at the Park, an increase of 1,872 
from the previous year. 


Fort Malden National Historic Park is in Amherstburg, Ontario. 
The original fort was built in 1797-9 by the Second Battalion, Royal Cana- 
dian Volunteers. It was strengthened in 1812 as the principal military 
station on the western frontier, and was dismantled and abandoned in 
1813. Only slight evidence of the original fortifications remain, but the 
existing earthworks and the only old building still standing are as early 
as 1823 at least. 


A commencement was made on the extension of the iron boundary 
fence along the front of the Park. A new heating unit was installed in 
the museum building and repair work undertaken in the Custodian’s quar- 
ters. 


16,356 visitors signed the museum register which was a slight 
decrease from the previous year. 


Lower Fort Garry National Historic Park is situated on the west 
bank of the Red River about twenty miles north of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
and comprises an area of approximately 12.75 acres. It was built between 
1831 and 1839 by the Hudson’s Bay Company and, although never 
besieged, played an important part in meeting the threat of war and 
rebellion. Indian Treaty No. 1 was signed there on August 3, 1871. It 
remained a place of considerable importance until about 1882 when the 
head of navigation for the Red River was removed from there to old Col- 
ville Landing on the opposite side of the river near Selkirk. It was trans- 
ferred to the Canadian Government in 1951 subject to the continuance 
of a lease of the buildings and grounds to the Motor Country Club for 


a further period. 
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Maintenance of the fort structure and grounds was continued and 
landscaping work was carried out from the north wali of the fort to the 
parking area. 


Fort Battleford National Historic Park is situated in the Townsite 
of Battleford, four miles south of the City of North Battleford and com- 
prises an area of 36.7 acres. The buildings include the Superintendent’s 
House,. Inspector’s Cottage, Guard Room, Hospital, Stable, and Barracks. 
Only the first-mentioned buildings was part of the original Mounted 
Police Post established there in 1876 by Colonel James Walker and 
linked up with such posts as Macleod, Fort Walsh, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Carlton, and Swan River. Located in the territory of the Cree Indian, 
this old post had a stabilizing and encouraging effect in the settlement 
of the Prairie Provinces, and, during the Rebellion of 1885, many settlers 
sought shelter and protection there. It was also the place of execution 
of those who were sentenced to death for participation in the Frog Lake 
Massacre. 


A workshop and garage building was constructed and some land- 
scaping work carried out around the new Administration Building. 


Visitors to the Park numbered 10,818, a decrease of 1,360 from the 
previous year. 


NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES 


Winning of Responsible Government, St. John’s, Newfoundland— 
A tablet was affixed to the wall in the vestibule of the House of Assembly 
to commemorate the events connected with the new system of Responsible 
Government which was conferred upon the Colony by the British Govern- 
ment on May 22, 1855. The tablet was unveiled by Premier Smallwood 
on April 4, 1956. 


Sir Andrew MacPhail, Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island—A 
secondary tablet was placed on the wall of the entrance hall to Prince 
of Wales College to the memory of Sir Andrew MacPhail, editor and 
literary figure. The tablet was unveiled on July 11, 1955. 


Honourable David Laird, New Glasgow, Prince Edward Island—An 
iron standard with secondary tablet was erected adjacent to the main 
highway in honour of Honourable David Laird, Prince Edward Island 
legislator, Lieutenant Governor of the North West Territories and Indian 
Commissioner, who was born in New Glasgow in 1833. The tablet was 
unveiled by the Lieutenant Governor of Prince Edward Island on August 


21, 1955. 
Alexander Graham Bell Museum, Baddeck, Nova Scotia—This build- 


ding was constructed on a site overlooking Bras d’Or Lakes which was 
donated by the Province, to house the memorabilia of Alexander Graham 
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Bell. These were presented to the Canadian Government by the inventor’s 
daughters. Commencement was made on a new access road, a parking 
area, and the installation of sewer and water services. 


Fort Edward, Windsor, Nova Scotia— Window and door frames were 
renewed in the blockhouse, the shingles were removed from the exterior 
walls, and a start was made on the placing of boards thereon to simulate 
the original squared timbers, many of which had decayed. 


First Astronomical Observatory, Fredericton, New Brunswick—A 
bronze tablet was affixed to the west wall of the old Observatory Build- 
ing at the University of New Brunswick to mark the site of the Observa- 
tory built in 1851 at the instigation of William Brydone Jack, professor 
of mathematics, natural philosophy and astronomy. The tablet was 
unveiled with suitable ceremonies on May 10, 1955. 


Sir Pierre Armand Landry, St. Joseph’s, New Brunswick—A second- 
ary tablet was affixed to St. Joseph’s University to the memory of Sir 
Pierre Armand Landry, who represented Westmoreland in the Legislative 
Assembly from 1878 to 1883 and held two Cabinet portfolios. In 1916 
he was knighted, the first Acadian to be so honoured. The tablet was 
unveiled on September 22, 1955. 


Honourable Ernest Lapointe, St. Eloi, P.Q.—A special bronze tablet, 
affixed to an iron standard, was erected near the birthplace of the Honour- 
able Ernest Lapointe to commemorate his distinguished services as an 
orator and statesman. The memorial was unveiled by the Prime Minister, 


the Right Honourable Louis St. Laurent, on August 21, 1955. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, Quebec, 
P.Q.—A tablet was placed on the Chateau Frontenac Hotel to comme- 
morate the events connected with the establishment, on October 16, 1945, 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization, first of the new United Nations 
agencies. The tablet was unveiled on the occasion of the F.A.O. decen- 
nial celebrations at Quebec, October 15, 1955. 


Robert Giffard, Giffard, P.Q.—A monument with tablet was erected 
in a small park near the City Hall, to the memory of Robert Giffard, 
first seigneur of Beauport and first large scale agriculturist in Canada. 
The memorial was unveiled on October 14, 1955. 


First Banding of a Bird in Canada, Toronto, Ontario—A memorial 
in the form of an iron standard with a secondary tablet was erected in 
High Park, Toronto, to commemorate the events connected with the 
banding of the first wild bird in Canada, which took place on September 
24, 1905, in the garden of James Henry Fleming, 267 Rusholme Avenue, 
Toronto. From this beginning has come a greatly increased knowledge 
of bird migration. The unveiling ceremony took place on September 24, 


1955. 
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Horatio Walker, Listowel, Ontario—A secondary tablet was affixed 
to an inner wall of the Public Library to commemorate the services of 
Horatio Walker as a painter of the French-Canadian rural life and scene, 
particularly on the Isle of Orleans. It was unveiled on October 26, 1955. 


Engagement at The Forty, Grimsby, Ontario—A cairn with tablet 
was erected in Waterworks Park to commemorate the events connected 
with the engagement at Forty Mile Creek on June 8, 1813, when invading 
forces were forced to abandon their position and retreat to Fort George. 
The memorial was unveiled by the Lieutenant Governor of Ontario on 
June 18, 1955. 


Homer Watson, Doon, Ontario—A secondary tablet was placed on 
the former home of Homer Watson, Canadian landscape painter, at Doon, 
which is now occupied by the Doon School of Fine Arts. This was 
unveiled under the auspices of the Waterloo Historical Society on Septem- 


ber 10, 1955. 


Lord Selkirk, Winnipeg, Manitoba—A cut-stone monument of special 
design, and tablet, was erected in a small park at the intersection of Colony 
Street and Memorial Boulevard, to commemorate the services of Lord 
Selkirk as a philanthropist, social reformer and colonizer. This was 
unveiled under the auspices of the Manitoba Historical Society on Novem- 


ber 12, 1955. 


Territorial Grain Growers’ Association, Indian Head, Saskatchewan 
—A cut-stone monument with tablet was erected to commemorate the 
events connected with the founding of the Territorial Grain Growers’ 
Association in November, 1901. This was the first attempt at co-operative 
enterprise among the farmers of Western Canada, and resulted in a cons- 
tant advance in the development of food resources, trade and commerce. 
The memorial was unveiled on August 19, 1955. 


Peter Fidler, Meadow Lake, Saskatchewan—A cut-stone monument 
with tablet was erected in the “Elks’ Park” to commemorate the public 
services of Peter Fidler as a meteorologist and surveyor. The memorial 
was unveiled on October 27, 1955. 


Creation of the Province of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta—A cut-stone 
monument with tablet was erected in front of the Legislative Building, 
commemorating the events leading up to and the inauguration of the 
Province of Alberta on September 1, 1905. Honourable G. H. V. Bulyea 
was the first Lieutenant Governor and Honourable A. C. Rutherford the 
first Premier. The monument was unveiled by the Prime Minister, The 
Right Honourable Louis St. Laurent, on September 7, 1955. 


John Murray Gibbon, Banff, Alberta—A boulder with tablet was 
placed near the main Administration Building in Banff National Park 
in recognition of the services of John Murray Gibbon, whose life work 
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left a lasting impression on Canadian literature and sport. The memo- 
rial was unveiled on August 7, 1955. 


Sheridan Lawrence, Peace River, Alberta—A cut-stone monument 
with tablet was erected on the Cathedral grounds, commemorating the 
pioneer services of Sheridan Lawrence as a farmer, miller, meat packer, 
merchant, friend of the Indian, road builder, magistrate and patron of 
education. The unveiling of the memorial was carried out on September 


25, 1955. 


Magrath Head-Gates, Magrath, Alberta—A monument with tablet 
was erected in the town, to record the events associated with the first 
large scale irrigation system in Canada, which was opened by the Alberta 
Railway and Irrigation Company on November 14, 1899. The scheme 
was promoted by Elliot T. Galt, Charles Alexander Magrath and Charles 
Ora Card, and the system extended from Kimball to Lethbridge and 
beyond. The memorial was unveiled on July 25, 1955. 


Industry at Trail, Trail, British Columbia—A cut-stone monument 
with tablet was erected at the large smelter of the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company of Canada, to commemorate the tireless and 
successful research of engineers, metallurgists and chemists which resulted 
in the commercial development of important mineral resources of Canada. 
The smelter was built in 1895 and this centre later became one of the 
world’s greatest sources of lead, zinc and silver, and later of chemical 
fertilizers. The unveiling of the memorial was carried out on November 


19, 1955. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The Canadian Historical Association held its thirty-fifth annual meet- 
ing at the Université de Montréal, Montreal, on June 6-8, 1956. The 
spacious buildings and magnificent site of the university were the sub- 
ject of much favourable comment from the members of the Association, 
many of whom also had the pleasure of being housed in the new Students’ 
Residence, brought into use for the first time on the occasion of the meet- 
ings. The Association was warmly welcomed to the university by the 
Rector, Mer. Irénée Lussier, who presided at a vin d’honneur offered the 
visiting societies on June 8th. The City of Montreal was host to the 
learned societies at a reception at the Chalet on Mont Royal on the pre- 
vious day. The excellence of the arrangements for the Association’s 
meeting is largely to be attributed to the careful work of the local com- 
mittee, and in particular to its chairman, Prof. Guy Frégault. In com- 
pany with Prof. J. I. Cooper of McGill University and Prof. Michel Brunet 
of the Université de Montréal, Prof. Frégault supervised the numerous 
details involved in the planning of the programme. 


After a Council meeting on the morning of June Oth, the general 
sessions began on the afternoon with a well-attended meeting to consider 
the subject of Canadian historiography. Mr. Boris Celovsky of Ottawa 
presented the attitude of a European student of history in attempting to 
place Canadian historians in an international setting; Prof. W. Menzies 
Whitelaw contributed some delightful reminiscences of the gatherings of 
Canadian historians at the Public Archives between the wars; and Mr. 
Bernard Weilbrenner discussed some of the leading trends in recent 
years in historical writing in Canada. In the evening the Association 
was privileged to hear the doyen of French-Canadian historians, the vener- 
able Canon Lionel Groulx, present a paper on the intriguing subject, 
“Fils de grand homme”. 


The morning session on June 7th featured two papers: “Histoire de 
l’Europe et histoire du Canada” by Prof. Claude Galarneau of Université 
Laval and “Was George III Really the ‘Patriot King’?” by Prof. George 
Buxton of the University of Ottawa. In the afternoon there were two 
papers dealing with the history of Montreal in the 17th and 19th centuries: 
“Saint-Sulpice et Montréal” by Mer. Olivier Maurault, Montréal, and 
“The Social Structure of Montreal in the 1850’s” by Prof. J. I. Cooper. 
Prof. Cooper illustrated his lecture with a number of interesting photo- 
graphs and water colours of early Montreal. On the evening of June 
7th the presidential addresses were heard in the University Auditorium. 
Prof. G. F G.. Stanley of the Royal Military College, President of the 
Association, reviewed the nature of the Confederation arrangement in 
“Act or Pact? Another Look at Confederation.” Prof. Stanley was 
followed by Mr. J. Douglas Gibson, President of the Canadian Political 
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Science Association, who spoke on the timely subject, “The Changing 
Influence of the United States on the Canadian Economy.” 


Friday, June 8th, was the last day of the meetings. In the morn- 
ing at a general session Father Malcolm MacDonell of St. Francis Xavier 
University discussed a neglected aspect of the history of the Maritimes, 
“Sir John Harvey’s Conflict with Chief Justice J. G. H. Bourne” and Prof. 
Maurice Séguin of the Université de Montréal spoke on “La notion d’in- 
dépendance dans l’histoire du Canada”. The afternoon of June 8th was 
given over to the symposium on Canadianism, at which the discussion 
was recorded by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation for later broad- 
casting. There have been few occasions in recent years when one of the 
Association’s sessions has thus attained the status of a national forum. 
The three members of the discussion panel and the chairman rose ably 
to the opportunity and produced a bilingual interplay that was both 
stimulating and illuminating. Dr. Eugene Forsey chaired the panel, which 
consisted of Prof. Hilda Neatby of the University of Saskatchewan, Prof. 
R. A. Preston of the Royal Military College and Prof. Michel Brunet of 
the Université de Montréal. (In Prof. Brunet’s absence Prof. Frégault 
read his paper and then participated in the informal discussion.) The 
Montreal meetings were closed with the business meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, which occurred on the evening of June 8th. 


New officers of the Association for 1956-57 were chosen in Montreal. 
They are: President: D. G. Creighton, Toronto; Vice-President; W. Kaye 
Lamb, Ottawa; English Language Secretary: D. M. L. Farr, Ottawa; 
French Language Secretary: A. Roy, Quebec; Treasurer: W. G. Ormsby, 
Ottawa; Editor of the Annual Report: John S. Moir, Ottawa; Associate 
Editors of the Annual Report: Father A. Pouliot, Quebec and Léopold 
Lamontagne, Kingston; Councillors (to retire in 1959): J. M. S. Careless, 
Toronto; Guy Frégault, Montréal; D. C. Masters, Lennoxville; C. P. Wil- 
son, Winnipeg. Council accepted the resignation of Prof. P. G. Cornell, 
who after two years of arduous service felt obliged to relinquish the res- 
ponsibilities of Editor of the Report. It was decided that the 1957 meet- 
ing of the Association would be held in Ottawa, where the Royal Society 
of Canada would be meeting for its 75th anniversary. 


The year 1956 has proved to be another successful chapter in the 
continued growth of the Association. Membership at May 31, 1956, 
stood at 726, with 88 new members enrolling during the year to produce 
a net gain in membership of 47. Two more issues in the Booklet series 
were published: Marcel Trudel’s Le Régime seigneurial and I’. H. Soward’s 
The Department of External Affairs and Canadian Autonomy, 1899- 
1939. The first appeared in March; the second in May. The revenue 
position of the Booklet series remained satisfactory, enabling the Asso- 
ciation to plan additional titles for the coming year. In other areas as 
well the Association was able to extend its activities. At its own request 
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the former Archives Committee was transformed into an Archives Sec- 
tion, continuing to operate under the jurisdiction of the Council of the 
Association but enjoying the benefits of a more permanent and effective 
organization. The Archives Section gave serious consideration during 
the year to two projects: the establishment of an Archives Training Course 
for Canada and the preparation of a glossary of Canadian archival terms. 
The Local History Committee was active during the year in circularizing 
local historical societies about developments of interest in this field 
throughout Canada, and in making plans for a system of awards of merit 
for local historical groups. Another committee of the Association was 
considering the ambitious proposal of a summer study centre to encourage 
research and writing by Canadian historians. The widening range of 
the Association’s interests illustrates a healthy awareness of its respon- 
sibilities for the promotion of historical scholarship in Canada. 


D. M. L. Farr 
English Language Secretary 


Ottawa 
September, 1956 


The Treasurer’s report for the period May 1—December 31, 1955, 
having been previously distributed to. all members, will not appear in 
this Report. 


PERSONAL NOTES PERSONNELLES 


Monseigneur Wilfrid Lebon, prélat de la Maison de Sa Sainteté, qui 
est décédé le 31 mai 1955 à l’âge de soixante-dix-sept ans, avait couronné 
sa brillante et fructueuse carrière d’éducateur par deux œuvres qu’il con- 
vient de signaler ici : une étude remarquable en deux volumes, l'Histoire 
du Collège de Sainte-Anne-de-la-Pocatière et la mise sur pied de la vivante 
Société historique de la Côte-du-Sud. — Après avoir représenté l’Univer- 
sité de Montréal à la semaine d’étude des spécialistes en conservation his- 
torique, tenue à Coopertown, N.Y., du 18 au 24 septembre, 1955, Michel 
Brunet, professeur à l’Institut d'histoire de cette Université, a rédigé et 
distribué, parmi les personnes et les organismes intéressés de la province 
de Québec, un Mémoire sur la conservation historique précieux et pra- 
tique, auquel la presse a fait écho. On peut s’en procurer des exemplaires 
à l’Institut précité. — M. Antoine Roy, président, en 1955, de la section 
française de la Société canadienne d'Histoire de l'Eglise catholique, en 
est devenu, pour 1956, le président général et le R.P. Adrien Pouliot, pré- 
sident de la Société historique de Québec. Celui-ci a publié, au cours de 
l’hiver deux études d’histoire religieuse canadienne : Aux origines de notre 
dévotion à l’Immaculée-Conception (Cahier no. 8 de la Société historique 
de Québec) et L’extraordinaire dévotion de la Nouvelle-France envers saint 
Joseph, dans Les Actes du Congrès d’études tenu à l’Oratoire Saint-Joseph 
du Mont-Royal (août 1955). — Le 10 novembre, mourait, âgé seulement 
de quarante-deux ans, le R.P. Thomas-André Audet, de l'Ordre des Pré- 
cheurs, directeur de l’Institut d'Etudes médiévales de l’Université de 
Montréal. Intellectuel de grande classe, ce vrai maître sera d’autant plus 
regretté qu’il était doué, pour l’accomplissement de sa mission, de quali- 
tés plus universelles. — Le 19 novembre, à Québec, M. Jean-Charles 
Bonenfant, bibliothécaire de l’Assemblée législative, M. Jean-Charles Falar- 
deau, professeur à la Faculté des Sciences sociales de l'Université Laval, 
et M. Jean-Jacques Lefebvre des Archives judiciaires de Montréal ont été 
recus a la Société Royale du Canada. M. Léopold Lamontagne a été élu 
président de la Section Langue et littérature frangaises d’Amérique de Ja 
Modern Language Association of America à Chicago en décembre 1955. 


D’avril à juin, le R.P. Adrien Pouliot accompagne dans cinq pays 
d'Europe un pèlerinage historique, à l’occasion du quatrième centenaire 
de la mort de saint Ignace de Loyola, fondateur de la Compagnie de 


Jésus. 


A number of changes have occurred at the Public Archives. Mr. 
Pierre Brunet has been appointed Assistant Dominion Archivist, and Mr. 
Norman Fee has been made special adviser to the Dominion Archivist. 
Mr. Robert Gordon has joined the staff of the Public Archives, and Miss 
Lorna McDougall has left the staff to study in Germany. Professors Paul 
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Cornell, Acadia University, and J. B. Conacher, University of Toronto, are 
both spending a year’s leave of absence in Britain. 


Mr. W. Menzies Whitelaw formerly special lecturer at R.M.C., has 
joined the Department of History of Queen’s University for the coming 
year. Mr. S. R. Mealing has left Carleton College for two years of study 
at Harvard and his place has been taken during his absence by Mr. J. S. 
Moir. Mr. D. M. Schurman, previously on the staff of the University of 
Alberta, has been appointed Assistant Professor at the Royal Military 
College of Canada. Professors G. F. G. Stanley and J. M. S. Careless have 
been appointed to the Archaeological and Historic Sites Advisory Board 
of Ontario. Mr. W. L. Morton of the University of Manitoba was elected 
this year to the Royal Society of Canada. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE CANADIAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


(A) AFFILIATED SOCIETIES — SOCIETES AFFILIEES 


American Antiquarian Society, C. K. Shipton, Librarian, Salisbury St. & Park Ave., 
Worcester 5, Mass. 

American Geographical Society, Miss Eva L. Yonge, Map Curator, Broadway at 
156th St., New York 32. 

Antiquarian & Numismatic Society of Montreal, Pemberton Smith, Treas., Chateau 
de Ramezay, Montreal. 

British Columbia Historical Association, Mrs. Vera Drury, Hon. Secty., Provincial 
Archives, Victoria. 

British Columbia Historical Association, West Kootenay Section, c/o Mrs. A. D. 
Turnbull, 300 Kootenay Ave., Trail, B.C. 

Essex County Historical Association, 451 Park St. W., Windsor, Ont. 

Finnish Canadian Historical Society, Mrs. A. W. Este, Asst. Secty., P.O. Box 245, 
Sudbury, Ont. 

Kingston Historical Society, G. F. G. Stanley, Treas., Royal Military College, Kings- 
ton, Ont. 

Lake St. Louis Historical Society, D. M. Stewart, Pres., 164 Lakeshore Road, Pointe 
Claire, P.Q. 

McNab Historical Association, Miss Hilda Ridley, Secty., P.O. Box 101, Sudbury, Ont. 

Okanagan Historical Society, Guy P. Bagnall, Treas., Vernon, B.C. 

Ontario Historical Society, J. C. Boylen, Secty-Treas., 206 Huron St., Toronto 5. 

Quebec Literary & Historical Society, G. O. Bridge, Secty., Box 399, Quebec, P.Q. 

Royal Empire Society, Northumberland Ave., London, England. 

Saanich Pioneers’ Society, R. E. Nimmo, Secty., Saanich, B.C. 

Société St-Jean Baptiste, M. Jean Pellerin, Chef du Secrétariat, C.P. 186, Trois- 
Rivières, P.Q. 

La Société Historique de la Côte-du-Nord, Mgr René Bélanger, Président, 16 rue 
Buade, Québec. 

La Société Historique de la Côte-du-Sud, Léon Bélanger, ptre., secrétaire, Collège de 
Ste-Anne, Kamouraska, P.Q. 

La Société Historique Franco-Américaine, M. Yabbé Adrien Verrette, Président, 46 
Langdon St., Suncook, N.H. 

La Société Historique de Montréal, Mlle Gabrielle Carrière, secrétaire, 1210 est rue 
Sherbrooke, Montréal 24. 

La Société Historique du Nouvel-Ontario, c/o Rév. Lorenzo Cadieux, Collège du 
Sacré-Cœur, Sudbury, Ont. 

La Société Historique de Québec, Rév. Honorius Prevost, secrétaire, Université Laval, 
Québec. 

La Société du Saguenay, Séminaire Chicoutimi, Chicoutimi, P.Q. 

Wisconsin State Historical Society, Clifford L. Lord, Director, 816 State St, Madison 
6, Wisconsin. 

Wolverine Hobby & Historical Society, A. M. Provick, Sec-Treas., Hazelcliffe, Sask. 

Women’s Wentworth Historical Society, Mrs. J. G. Morrison, Treas., 9 Rockwood 
Place, Hamilton, Ont. 

York Pioneer & Historical Society, A. D. McFall, President, 302 Bay St., Toronto. 
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(B) AFFILIATED LIBRARIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 
BIBLIOTHEQUES ET AUTRES ORGANISATIONS AFFILIEES 


Acadia University Library, Wolfville, N.S. 

Alberta Provincial Library, Parliament Buildings, Edmonton. 

American News Company, Inc., 131 Varick St., New York 13. 

Assumption College Library, Windsor, Ont. 

Auckland University College Library, P.O. Box 2553, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Bank of Canada, Research Dept., Ottawa. 

Bank of Nova Scotia, The Library, Dept. of Economics, Toronto. 

British Columbia Archives, Victoria. 

British Columbia Summer School of Education, The Library, Department of Educa- 
tion, Douglas Building, Victoria. 

The British Museum, Department of Printed Books, London, W.C. 1, England. 

Brown University Library, Providence 12, Rhode Island. 

Calgary Public Library, Calgary. 

Campbell River Elementary Senior High School, P.O. Box 200, Campbell River, B.C. 

Canadian Temperance Federation, 11 Prince Arthur Ave., Toronto 5. 

Carleton College Library, 268 First Ave., Ottawa. 

Clark University Library, 1 Downing Street, Worcester 10, Mass. 

Cleveland Public Library, 325 Superior Ave., N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

Collége de Lévis, Lévis, P.Q. 

Collége de Montréal, 1931 ouest rue Sherbrooke, Montréal. 

Collége de Sainte-Anne-de-la-Pocatiére, Sainte-Anne-de-la-Pocatiére, P.Q. 

Collége de St-Jean-Brébeuf, 3200 chemin Ste-Catherine, Montréal 26. 

Collége de Ste-Marie, 1180 rue Bleury, Montréal 2. 

Collége du Sacré-Ceur, Victoriaville, P.Q. 

Columbia University Libraries, South Hall, Columbia University, New York 27. 

Co-operative Book Centre of Canada Lid., 266 King St. W., Toronto 28. 

Dalhousie University Library, Halifax. 

Dartmouth College Library, Box 7, Hanover, New Hampshire. 

Dept. of Citizenship & Immigration, Room 103, West Block, Ottawa. 

Dept. of External Affairs, The Library, East Block, Ottawa. 

Dept. of National Defence, Historical Section, Army Headquarters, Ottawa. 

Dept. of Northern Affairs & National Resources, National Parks Branch, Norlite 
Building, Ottawa. 

Detroit Historical Museum, Department of Social History, Woodward at Kirby, Detroit 
2, Mich. 

Detroit Public Library, 5201 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Fraser Institute, Free Public Library, 637 Dorchester St. W., Montreal 2. 

Hamilton Public Library, Main St. W., Hamilton, Ont. 

Harvard College Library, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Hudson’s Bay Company, Canadian Committee Office, The Beaver, Hudson’s Bay 
House, Winnipeg. 

Huntington, Henry E., Library & Art Gallery, Zone 15, San Marino, Calif. 

Indiana State Library, 140 N. Senate Ave., Zone 4, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Institute of Historical Research, University of London, Senate House, London, W.C. 
1, England. 

Johns Hopkins University Library, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 

King’s College Library, Strand, London, W.C. 2, England. 

Kitchener Public Library, Kitchener, Ont. 

Leaside Public Library, 165 McRae Dr., Leaside, Ont. 

Library of Parliament, Ottawa. ‘ 

London Public Library, London, Ont. 
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La Maison Provinciale des Clercs de Saint-Viateur, 1145 avenue St-Viateur, Outremont, 
Montréal. 

Manitoba Provincial Library, Winnipeg. 

McCord Museum, McGill University, Montreal. 

McGill University Library, 3459 McTavish Street, Montreal 2. 

McMaster University Library, Hamilton. 

Midland Public Library, 224 Hugel Ave. W., P.O. Box 548, Midland, Ont. 

Mount Allison Memorial Library, Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B. 

National Film Board, Box 1280 Postal Station O, Montreal, 9. 

National Liberal Federation of Canada, 130 Queen St., Ottawa. 

National Museum, Ottawa. 

New Brunswick Legislative Library, Fredericton. 

New York Public Library, 476 5th Avenue, New York 18. 

North Central Saskatchewan Regional Library, Prince Albert, Sask. 

North York Public Library, Adult Department, 5090 Yonge St., Willowdale, Ont. 

Ohio State University Library, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Ontario Dept. ef Planning & Development, Conservation Branch, 454 University Ave., 
Toronto. 

Ontario Dept. of Public Records and Archives, 14 Queen’s Park Crescent W., Toronto 
5. 

Ontario Dept. of Travel & Publicity, 67 College St., Toronto. 

Ontario Legislative Library, Parliament Buildings, Toronto 2. 

Ottawa Public Library, Ottawa. 

Periodica, Benoit-Baril, Montréal. 

Peterborough Public Library, Peterborough, Ont. 

Pickering District High School, Pickering, Ont. 

Prince George Public Library Commission, 1480 Third Avenue, Prince George, B.C. 

Prince Edward Island Dept. of Education, P.O. Box 188, Charlottetown. 

Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown. 

Princeton University Library, Princeton, N.J. 

Public Archives of Canada, The Library, Ottawa. 

Québec, Archives de la Province de, Parc des Champs de Bataille, Québec. 

Québec, Ministère des Terres & Forêts, Hôtel du Gouvernement, Québec. 

Quebec Legislative Library, Parliament Bldgs., Quebec. 

Queen's University Library, Kingston, Ont. 

Rhodes House Library, Dept. of Bodleian Library, Oxford, England. 

Royal Bank of Canada, The Library, Head Office, Montreal. 

Saskatchewan Legislative Library, Room 234, Legislative Building, Regina. 

Saskatchewan Provincial Library, Room 21, Legislative Building, Regina. 

Séminaire de Chicoutimi, Chicoutimi, P.Q. 

Séminaire de St-Hyacinthe, Casier Postale 577, St-Hyacinthe, P.Q. 

Séminaire de Saint-Jean, Saint-Jean, P.Q. 

Séminaire de Saint-Joseph, Mont-Laurier, Comté de LaBelle, P.Q. 

Séminaire de Sainte-Marie, Shawinigan Falls, P.Q. 

Séminaire de Ste-Thérése, Ste-Thérése de Blainville, P.Q. 

Sigmund Samuel Canadiana Library, Royal Ontario Museum, 100 Queen’s Park, 
Toronto 5. 

Smithers School District No. 54, Smithers, B.C. 

Staie College of Washington Library, Pullman, Wash. 

St. Catharines Public Library, St. Catharines, Ont. 

St. Francis Xavier University, The Library, Antigonish, N.S. 

Saint John Free Public Library, Saint John, N.B. 

St. Thomas Collegiate Institute, History Department, St. Thomas, Ont. 

Temple University Library, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

Toronto Public Library, College & St. George Sts., Toronto 2B. 
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United Church of Canada Archives, Victoria University, Queen’s Park, Toronto 5. 

United College Library, Winnipeg. 

Université de Montréal, Bibliothéque Centrale, Boite Postale 6128, Montréal. 

Université de Saint-Joseph, Université St-Joseph, N.B. 

University of Alberta Library, Edmonton. 

University of British Columbia Library, Vancouver. 

University of California Library, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

University of California Library, 405 Hilgard Ave., West Los Angeles, Calif. 

University of Cincinnati Library, Burnet Woods Park, Campus Station, Cincinnati 21, 
Ohio. 

University of Delaware Library, Memorial Library, Newark, Delaware. 

University of Illinois Library, Urbana, Illinois. 

University of Manitoba Library, Main Library, Fort Garry Site, Winnipeg. 

University of Michigan, General Library, No. L 75112, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

University of New Brunswick Library, Fredericton. 

University of Oregon Library, Eugene, Oregon. 

University of Queensland Library, St. Lucia, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 

University of Rochester, Rush Rhees Library, Rochester 3, N.Y. 

University of Saskatchewan Library, Saskatoon. 

University of Southern Illinois, General Library, Carbondale, Il. 

University of Toronto Library, Toronto 5. 

University of Washington Library, Acquisition Division, Seattle 5, Wash. 

University of Western Ontario Library, London, Ont. 

Upland College Library, Upland, Calif. 

Vancouver College Library, West 39th Avenue & Artier, Vancouver 13. 

Vancouver Public Library, Vancouver 4. 

H.M.C.S. “Venture” Library, H.M.C. Dockyard, Esquimalt, B.C. 

Victoria Public Library, Victoria. 

Victoria University Library, Charles Street & Queen’s Park, Toronto. 

Wayne University Library, 456 Merrick Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 

Webster Canadiana Library, The New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, N.B. 

Wellesley College Library, Wellesley 81, Mass. 

Westmount Public Library, 4574 Sherbrooke St. W., Westmount 6, P.Q. 

Windsor Public Library, Willistead Library, Windsor, Ont. 

Winnipeg Public Library, Winnipeg. 

Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 


(C) LIFE MEMBERS — MEMBRES A VIE 


Barr, Robert B. F., 43 Admiral Rd., Toronto 5. 

Bell, Winthrop, Chester, N.S. 

Brebner, J. Bartlet, Dept. of History, Columbia University, New York. 

Brown, George W., Dept. of History, University of Toronto, Toronto 5. 

Burt, A. L., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Burton, C. L., 136 Glen Road, Toronto. 

Canada Packers Limited, A. J. E. Child, Vice-President, 2200 St. Clair Avenue West, 
Toronto 9. 

Chartier, Mgr. Emile (P.D.), 11 rue Gordon, Appt. 3, Sherbrooke, P.Q. 

Dow, Miss Jessie, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 1228 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal. 

Eames, Frank, Box 180, Gananoque, Ont. 

Fee, Norman, Public Archives, Ottawa. 

Graham, Gerald S., 64 Eaton Terrace, Lonces S.W. 1, England. 

Hardy, Mrs. A. C., Brockville, Ont. 

Helstrom, C. T. E., Box 27, Gray, Sask. 
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Hudson’s Bay Company, P. A. Chester, General Manager, Hudson’s Bay House, 


Winnipeg. 


Lanctét, Dr. Gustave, 154 avenue Daly, Ottawa. 

Landon, Fred, 846 Hellmuth Ave., London, Ont. 

Laurie, William Pitt, 125 Avenue des Braves, Quebec, P.Q. 

Leonard, Col. Ibbotson, 782 Wellington St., London, Ont. 

Long, Morden H., 11615 Saskatchewan Drive, Edmonton. 

Lower, A. R. M., Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 

Mackenzie, Donald R., 339 Island Park Dr., Ottawa 3. 

Mathews, Mrs. H. C., 70 Navy St. S., Oakville, Ont. 

Moore, Miss Kathleen V., 157 Harris Ave., London, Ont. 

Morgan, F. Cleveland, Morgan Trust Company, 1455 Union Ave., Montreal. 


Myers, Leslie P., 89 Durie St., Toronto 3. 


Raymond, L’hon. D., Chambre 353, Le Sénat, Ottawa. 

Reford, Eric, 221 St. Sacrament St., Montreal 1. 

Riordon, Carl, Pres. Riordon Pulp Corp. Ltd., 4084 Céte-des-Neiges Road, Montreal. 
Sage, W. N., University of British Columbia, Vancouver. 

Saunders, Richard M., Dept. of History, University of Toronto, Toronto 5. 

Scott, S. Morley, Dept. of External Affairs, Ottawa. 

Sifton, Victor, Winnipeg Free Press, Winnipeg. 

Smith, Pemberton, 414 St. James St. W., Montreal. 

Somerville, Mrs. J. M., 230 Dovercourt Rd., Ottawa. 

Soward, Fred H., Dept. of History, University of British Columbia, Vancouver. 
Stacey, Col. C. P., Historical Section, Dept. of National Defence, Nepean St., Ottawa. 
Tombs, Guy, 1111 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal 1. 

Tweed, T. W., Elm Grove Farm, R.R. No. 1, Palgrave, Ont. 

Underhill, Frank H., Laurier House, Ottawa. 

Wilson, Hon. Cairine N., The Senate, Room 150, Ottawa. 

Wright, Mrs. E. C., 407 Island Park Dr., Ottawa 3. 


(D) ANNUAL MEMBERS — MEMBRES A L’ANNEE 


Adair, E. R., 312 B West 34th Street, 
Austin, Texas. 
Adams, Eric G., Orla 11, M 21, Osidele 
Mirow (Blok 24B) Warsaw, Poland. 
Adams, Miss Helen P., Apt. 7, 5720 Trans 
Island Ave., Montreal 29. 

Aitchison, J. H., Dalhousie University, 
Halifax. 

Alcock, F. J., National Museum, Ottawa. 

Amtmann, Bernard, 1247 Greene Ave., 
Montreal. 

Anderson, Mrs. J. R., 371 Claremont Ave., 
Westmount, Montreal. 

Anderson, Brig. W. A. B., c/o No. 1, 
COPD, CAPO 5051, Montreal. 

Andrew, G. C., University of British Co- 
lumbia, Vancouver. 

Arkin, N., 269 Fort St., Winnipeg. 

Arthur, Miss M. E., 533 Catherine St., 
Apt. 3, Fort William, Ont. 

Audet, Th.-André, 831 avenue Rockland, 
Montreal 8. 


Bailey, A. G., University of New Bruns- 
wick, Fredericton. 

Bailly, E. C., 255 Sound View Ave., 
White Plains, N.Y. 

Ballantyne, M. G., 470 Alexis St., Mont- 
real 1. 

Banks, Miss M. A., 125 Clyde Ave., To- 
ronto 12. 

Baptist, Sister M., St. Joseph’s Academy, 
Nelson, B.C. 

Barnes, Miss M. G., 376 Lewis St., Ottawa. 

Baudry, Ubalde, 38 avenue du Parc, Ste- 
Rose Laval, P.Q. 

Bauer, F. C., P.O. Box 105, Newtown, 
Conn. 

Bauer, M. F., 42 Edwin St., Kitchener, 
Ont. 

Beaulne, Mlle Renée, Archives Publiques, 
Ottawa. 

Beaumont, Miss Betty, 2625 Lonsdale 
Ave., Apt. 202, North Vancouver. 

Beck, J. M., Lunenburg, N.S. 
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Benson, Miss L. R., The Library, Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario, London, Ont. 

Bernier, J. E., Chambre 715, 360, rue St- 
Jacques ouest, Montréal. 

Bettson, G. E., 19 Cottonwood Dr., Don 
Mills, Ont. 

Bilsland, W. W., Public Archives, Ottawa. 

Bird, Will R., P.O. Box 503, Halifax. 

Blackley, F. D., University of Alberta, 
Edmonton. 

Blakeley, Miss P. R., Public Archives of 
Nova Scotia, Halifax. 

Bocking, D. H., P.O. Box 892, Melfort, 
Sask. 

Bois, Henri-C., Co-opérative Fédérée de 
Québec, 105 est, rue St-Paul, Montréal 
1. 

Bonar, J. C., 599 Lansdowne Ave., West- 
mount, Montréal. 

Bonds Gan Gaede. 
Ottawa. 

Bonenfant, J.-C., Bibliothéque du Parle- 
ment, Québec. 

Boone, M.P., Librarian, Legislative Libra- 
ry, Fredericton. 

Bourque, Mlle J., Archives Publiques, 
Ottawa. 

Boutilier, Miss H. R., Suite 106, 3416 
Oak St., Vancouver 9. 

Bowen, H. M., 302 Bloor St. W., To- 
ronto. 

Bowsfield, H., Provincial Archivist, Pro- 
vincial Library, Winnipeg 1. 

Boyce, G. E., 174 Albert St., Belleville, 
Ont. 

Brady, Alex, 273 Bloor St. W., Toronto 
5 


Army Headquarters, 


Bragdon, C., 11 Pleasant St., Plattsburgh, 
N.Y. 

Branscombe, F. R., 108A Pricefield Rd., 
Toronto 5. 

Brazeau, J., Apt. 407, 790 Eglinton Ave. 
W., Toronto. 

Bristow, D., 226 Cameron Ave., Willow- 
dale, Toronto. 

Britnell, G. E., 273 Bloor St. W., To- 
ronto. 

Brouillette, B., 535 avenue Viger, Mont- 
réal. 

Browne, P. L., 327-5th Avenue, Ottawa. 

Bruchési, J., Secrétariat de la Province, 
Québec. 

Brunet, Michel, Université de Montréal, 
Montréal. 

Brunet, P., Archives Publiques, Ottawa. 

Bundock, J. B., 471 Golden Ave., Ottawa. 
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Buxton, G., 2063 Knightsbridge Rd., 
Ottawa 3. 

Cabana, Mgr. Georges, Archevéque de 
Sherbrooke, Sherbrooke, P.Q. 

Cairns, J. C., Dept. of History, Universi- 
ty of Toronto, Toronto 5. 

Campbell, J. R., Sudbury Mining & Tech- 
nical School, Sudbury, Ont. 

Cappadocia, E., Royal Military College, 
Kingston, Ont. 

Cardin, Hon. Lucien, House of Commons, 
Ottawa. 

Careless, J. M. S., Dept. of History, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto 5. 

Carter, Miss G. M., Wallace House, Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass. 

Carty, B., 160 Waverley St., Ottawa. 

Caty, J. J., Ross Mines, Holtyre, Ont. 

Celovsky, B., 71 Grove St., Ottawa. 

Champagne, Rév. L., Séminaire de Nico- 
let, Nicolet, P.Q. 

Chapman, J. K., Dept. of History, Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick, Frederic- 
ton. 

Charlebois, Conrad, 
neuve, Hull, P.Q. 

Choate, Miss B., Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Vancouver. 

Church, H. B., Barrister, Orangeville, Ont. 

Clark, G. H., New Toronto Secondary 
School, 18th Street, New Toronto. 

Clark, H. Spencer, The Guild of All Arts, 
Scarborough, P.O., Ont. 

Clark, L. C., Dept. of History, University 
of New Brunswick, Fredericton. 

Clark, S. D., 273 Bloor St. W., Toronto. 

Clarke, Irwin & Company Ltd., 103 St. 
Clair Ave. W., Toronto 5. 

Clarke, N. D., 62 Ross St., Barrie, Ont. 

Clegg, P., 3649 West 16th Avenue, Van- 
couver 8. 

Clerihue, V. R., 32 Commerce Bldg., 640 
W. Hastings St., Vancouver 2. 

Coats, R. H., 572 Manor Ave., Rockcliffe, 
Ont. 

Cohen, M., 1020 Pine Ave., Montreal. 

Cole, A. J., 20 Laurelerest, Ave., Wilson 
Heights, Toronto. 

Collard, R. R., 300 Royal Bank Bld 
Winnipeg. 

Collins, R. W., Dept. of History, Univer- 
sity of Alberta, Edmonton. 

Colvin, J. A., 304 Summit Ave., Ottawa. 

Conacher, J. B., Dept. of History, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Toronto 5. 


138, rue Maison- 
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Condon, Miss C. A., 70 College Ave., 
Ottawa. 

Cook, G. R., Knox College, 59 St. George 
St., Toronto. 

Cooke, A. C., University of British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver. 

Cooper, H. S., Annuities Office, Room 200 
P.O. Bldg., 10 John St. S., Hamilton. 
Cooper, J. I, Dept. of History, McGill 

University, Montreal. 

Corey, A. B., Sunset Rd., R.D. 1, Castle- 
ton, N.Y. 

Cornell, P. G., Dept. of History, Acadia 
University, Wolfville, N.S. 

Cornett, E. M., 51 Lake Shore Rd., Mimi- 
co, Ont. 

Coryell, Mrs. W. R., Leskard, Ont. 

Coutts, G. B., 517-7th Avenue W., Cal- 
gary. 

Coverdale, Miss C., Dept. of History, Se- 
nior Collegiate Institute, Elysian St., 
St. Thomas, Ont. 

Cowin, J. E., Box 568, Haney, B.C. 

Coyne, J. E., Bank of Canada, Ottawa. 

Craig, G. M., Dept. of History, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Toronto 5. 

Crean, J. G., 18 Balmuto St., Toronto. 

Creighton, D. G., Dept of History, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto 5. 

Creighton, T., 1286 West 26th Ave., Van- 
couver. 

Croteau, L., Public Archives, Ottawa. 

Crouse, N. M., 414 Cayuga Heights Rd., 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Cumming Miss M., Apt. A 15, 9 Tennis 
Cres., Toronto 6. 

Currie, A. W., 273 Bloor St. W., Toronto. 

Daly, G. M., Iroquois Falls High School, 
Troquois Falls, Ont. 

Dandurand, Marcel (ptre.) 
Valleyfield, P.Q. 

Davies, G. O. B., Dept. of History, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, Vancouver. 

Davis, H. A., 29 Kingsbury Ave., Brad- 
ford, Mass. 

Day, B., 3440 Peel St., Montreal. 

Dedinsky, L., Rutland High School, R.R. 
No. 2, Kelowna, B.C. 

Delisle, G., Archives Publiques, Ottawa. 
Derome, G., (Treas. Hist. Soc. of Mont- 
real,) 8263, rue Drolet, Montréal 10. 
d’Eschambault, M. l’abbé Antoine, Pres- 
bytère St-Emile, 552 chemin Ste-Anne, 

Genthon, Man. 

Dexter, G., 170 Acacia Ave., Rockcliffe, 

Ottawa. 


Séminaire, 
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Dobbin, R. L., Peterborough Utilities 
Commission, Peterborough. 

Dobie, Miss Edith, Dept. of History, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 

Dodson, Miss E., 896 West 12th Avenue, 
Vancouver 9. 

Douglas, H. T., 
Ottawa. 

Draper, H. L., Box 6, Haney, B.C. 

Drey, Inc., Walter, 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. 

Drouin, G., Institut Généalogique Drouin, 
4184, rue St-Denis, Montréal. 

Duff, L. B., 18 King St., P.O. Box 609, 
Welland, Ont. 

Dumas, P. E., Public Archives, Ottawa. 

Eager, Miss E., 105 Travellers Block, Sas- 
katoon. 

Eastman, S. M., 203 “The Prince 
Charles”, 2776 Pine St., Vancouver 9. 

Eayrs, J., Dept. of Political Economy, 273 
Bloor St. W., Toronto 5. 

Eccles, W. J., Dept. of History, University 
of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 

Edwards, J. H., 75 Oakridge Dr., To- 
ronto. 

Edwards, W. A., Apt. 3, 4384 Sherbrooke 
St. W., Westmount, P.Q. 

Elliott, Mrs. H. A., R.R. No. 3, Kingston, 
Ont. 

Fabre-Surveyer, l’hon. juge E., Palais de 
Justice, Montréal. 

Falardeau, J. C., Faculty of Social 
Sciences, Laval University, Quebec. 
Falconer, D. M., 2166 Ferndale Rd., R.R. 

No. 5, Victoria. 

Farr, D. M. L., Dept. of History, Carle- 
ton College, Ottawa. 

Faucher, A., Faculté des Sciences So- 
ciales, Université Laval, Québec. 

Faulkner, P. L., 903 W. Taylor St., Ko- 
komo, Indiana. 

Fergusson, C. B., Public Archives of Nova 
Scotia, Halifax. 

Fieldhouse, H. N., Dept. of History, 
McGill University, Montreal. 

Firestone, O. J., Dept. of Trade & Com- 
merce, No. 4 Temporary Bldg., 56 Lyon 
Street, Ottawa. 

Flemington, F., Asst. Editor, The Ryer- 
son Press, 299 Queen St. W., Toronto 
2B. 

Flenley, R., Dept. of History, University 
of Toronto, Toronto 5. 

Flower, G. E., Canadian Education Asso- 
ciation, 206 Huron St., Toronto 5. 


212 Rideau Terrace, 
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Forsey, E., 100 Argyle Ave., Ottawa 4. 

Fraser, D. G. L., Dept. of History, Acadia 
University, Wolfville, N.S. 

French, G. S., McMaster 
Hamilton. 

Fridley, R. W., Director, Minnesota His- 
torical Society, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Frind, H. O., Apt. 208 Sutherland Court, 
315 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17. 

Fuller, Miss M., Box 696, Delhi, Ont. 

Gagné, Roland, Pointe-au-pic, Comté de 
Charlevoix, P.Q. 

Galarneau, C., Université Laval, Québec. 

Galbraith, J. S., Dept. of History, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. 

Gammell, H. G., P.O. Box 220, Calgary. 

Garner, J., Dept. of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 

Gartz, V. E., 1321 Sherbrooke St. W., 
Montreal 25. 

Gates, Mrs. P. W., Dept. of History, 
Boardman Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Gibbons, A. O., 241 Hillcrest Rd., Rock- 
cliffe Park, Ottawa 2. 

Gibson, F. W., Queen’s University, King- 
ston, Ont. 

Gibson, J. A., Carleton College, Ottawa. 

Gibson, Mrs. J. A., 75 Garfield Ave., To- 
ronto 7. 

Giguere, Father G. E., 1180, rue Bleury, 
Montréal. 

Gilmour, Miss M., 12 Admiral Rd., To- 
ronto. 

Glassford, Mrs. R., 121 Macpherson Ave., 
Toronto 5. 

Glazebrook, G. de T., External Affairs, 
Canadian Embassy, Washington, D.C. 
Glover, R. G., Dept. of History, Univer- 

sity of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 

Gluek, A. G., History Department, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Goldenberg, H. C., 635 Dominion Square 
Bldg., Montreal. 

Gordon, H. S., Carleton College, Ottawa. 

Gordon, R. S., Public Archives, Ottawa. 

Graham, W. R., Regina College, Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, Regina. 

Grantham, R., Editorial Dept., Ottawa 
Citizen, Ottawa. 

Gravel, C. E., Room 912, Keefer Bldg., 
1440 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal. 

Gray, J., 60 Woodlawn Ave. W., Toronto. 


University, 
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Gray, L. R., 20 Renwick Ave., London, 
Ont. 

Guillet, E. C., 736 O’Connor Dr., To- 
ronto 6. 

Guimond, Maj. G., Musée militaire, La 

Citadelle, Québec, P.Q. 

Gundy, H. P., Librarian, Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Ont. 

Gwynne-Timothy, J. R. W., The Library, 
University of Western Ontario, London. 

Hale, Jr. R. W., 352 Hammond St, 
Chesinut Hill 67, Mass. 

Hamil, F. C., 831 Madison Ave., Bir- 
mingham, Mich. 

Hamilton, W. B., P.O. Box 74, Oxford, 
N.S. 

Harding, A. W., 
Ottawa. 
Hardy, L. 

Man. ( 

Harries, R. G., 71 Ballantyne Ave. N., 
Montreal West. 

Harris, Dr. R. I., 609 Medical Arts Bldg., 
St. George St. at Bloor, Toronto. 

Harris & Partners Ltd., 21 Jordan St., To- 
ronto 1. 

Harrison, Miss E., 410 Hamilton Ave. 
Ottawa. 

Harvey, D. C., Public Archives of Nova 
Scotia, Halifax. 

Heick, W. H., 65 Ezra Ave., Waterloo, 
Ont. 

Herbert, C. H., Dept. of Northern Affairs 
& National Resources, Langevin Block, 
Ottawa. 

Hertzman, Dr. L., 1250 Bloor St. W., To- 
ronto 4, 

Higgins, W. H., 812 Avenue C, Bayonne, 
N.J. 

Higginson, T. B., Stormont District High 
School Board, Finch, Ont. 
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